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The Close of a Wonderful Exposition. 


Tue Exposition which closed its gates at Buffalo on 
November 2d, passes into history as one of the most 
brilliant and successful enterprises of its kind that the 
world has ever known. In the splendor and artistic 
excellence of its architecture, and the beauty and attract- 
iveness of its appointments and general accessories, it 
surpassed all its predecessors. ‘To those who were priv- 
ileged to witness it, it will ever remain a happy and 
glorious memory. 

From every point of view the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion was a triumphant achievement and its managers 
and directors, and the citizens of Buffalo generally, have 
reason to be justly proud of their accomplishment, for it 
reflected high and lasting credit upon them all. They 
more than fulfilled their promises and met fully and 
generously every expectation which they raised. This 
applies not only to the construction of the Exposition 
itself, and its management during the season, but to 
the arrangements made for the reception of visitors and 
for their comfort and enjoyment.. In all these things, 
a measure of foresight, skill, hospitality, and breadth of 
view were displayed, which left nothing to be desired. 

That large and substantial benefits have already 
accrued from this Exposition, and will continue to flow 
from it for years to come, there can be no doubt. These 
benefits will come not only to Buffalo itself, but will 
be shared directly and indirectly by all the countries 
represented. They will not all be of a kind to be summed 
up in statistics forth in any other concrete 
form, but they will be positive and substantial, neverthe- 
less. They will consist, in part, of the educational and 
broadening effects of the noble and comprehensive display 
of art, and industry, which the enterprise 
brought together. The architectural beauty and com- 
pleteness of the Exposition buildings was a lesson in 
itself certain to have a lasting influence for good. It 
may also be accepted as a fact that the bonds of peace, 
amity and good-will existing between the sister republics 
of this continent were knit together somewhat more 
strongly by their conjunction at Buffalo. Their close 
association there, brief as it was, could not fail to give 
them a better understanding of each other’s resources, 
conditions, and needs, and promote more cordial and 
mutually helpful relations. This was one of the chief 
aims of the Exposition from its inception, and this, 
it is pratically certain, was accomplished. 

It does not matter in this accounting that the Pan- 
American Exposition did not have as large an attendance 
as it had reason to expect, and as it deserved, and that its 
stock-holders will lose about $2,500,000, and the con- 
tractors about $1,000,000 more. While these financial 
entanglements are highly disappointing, they in no way 
detract from the general results as we have stated them. 
As we have said, Buffalo and the country at large have 
profited by the enterprise in many ways which cannot 
be measured by purely material standards, nor expressed 
in dollars and cents. No great Exposition has ever been 
profitably judged on the basis of its gate receipts, and 
in this respect the Pan-American stands fully as well as 
any of its predecessors. What Buffalo lost in the one 
direction, it will regain ten-fold now and in the years 
to come. It has achieved a distinction among the’ cities 
of the world for courage, ability, and progressiveness, 
which money could not buy nor take away. 


“ 


nor set 


science, 


Fifty-Seven Millions in War Claims. 


Iv can hardly be regarded as an extravagance of speech 
to say that one of the real “ horrors ” of modern warfare 
consists in the demands for pensions and damage-claims 
which follow hard in the wake of battle for both the 
victims and the vanquished to consider. No sooner have 
the cannons ceased to roar and the musketry to rattle, 
than another fight begins, generally as furious in its way 
as the other, and more prolonged, to secure recompense 
from the public treasury for the wounds of every sort, 
real end imaginary, received during the clash of arms. 

The growth of this spirit of selfish and grasping 
commercialism in connection with warfare is not pleasing 
to contemplate, and it tends to detract largely from that 
glory and chivalric sentiment which formerly invested 
everything connected with the business of fighting. 
Neither poetry nor romance can be extracted from the 
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mad scramble of claimants and pension agents to be 
witnessed at the close of most of our present-day wars. 
It is better so, perhaps, if the spectacle helps to strip the 
warriors’ trade of its false pomp and fustian, and thus 
to deter men and nations from rushing into war with- 
ot cause or just provocation. 

A “horror ” of the kind mentioned caleulated to make 
a tax-payer shudder, if no one else, is the item of $575.,- 
581,807, filed against our government as a result of 
the later Cuban insurrection and the Spanish-American 
war. This, it should be noted, is in addition to the 
$13,000,000 and more of pension claims already filed, 
as a result of the conflict with Spain. As a matter of 
course, the claimants themselves nor any one 
else, expects that more than a fraction of the 
thus demanded will be ultimately paid, but after allow- 
ing a liberal margin off for false, fraudulent, and ex- 
tortionate claims, the recompense awarded by the gov- 
ernment will doubtless re ch an amount which may 
well give a shock to those who are impatient of diplo- 
macy and arbitrament as solvents of disputes between 
nations. When patriotism and zeal for oppressed hu- 
manity are turned into cash equivalents in the shape 
of forty millions or moie a } -ar from the public treas- 
ury, these noble sentiments assume a different and less 


neither 
sums 


inspiring aspect. 

An examination of the items in these Spanish-Amer- 
ican war claims helps to illustrate the nebulous and 
uncertain character of some of these demands, and the 
surprising ease with which they may be trumped up. 
Thus, for “false arrest and imprisonment,” we have 
the damages set at the handsome amount of $1,441,823. 
If it had been made ten times that sum, or only one- 
tenth as much, it would probably have been no more 
difficult to settle the claims under this head on a 
basis of justice and reason than it will be now. The 
same might be said of the damages assessed under the 
heading of “ forcible expulsion from dwellings,” set at 
$92,500, of the injuries received from assault and bat- 
tery rated at $25,000, and of the damages resulting 
from embargo valued at $320,000. 

From the very nature of the case most of ‘the claims 


like these are not susceptible of absolute proof, and 
may arise, as they often do, almost wholly in the im- 
agination or the cupidity of the claimant. In any 


event, the Treaty Claims Commission, which has before 
it the task of sifting the wheat from the chaff in this 
enormous pile of bills, are not a body of men to be 
envied. 


The Plain Truth. 


A Civic Catechism. 
ek 
** HERE is the City; and what shall it be?” 
Wealthy, and righteous, and goodly to see. 
** How shall the City be shining and fair?” 
Wealth is to find its security there. 
“What is the safety and sunshine of wealth? ” 
Spirit is righteousness, body in health. * 
“Poverty, Ugliness, Evil accursed, 
All to be banished, but which of them first 


7” 


All of them first; they’re a unit, those three: 
Wealthy, and righteous, and goodly to see. 
Amos R. WELLs. 


Ir there is any one who doubts the current .reports 
concerning an increase’ of.:prosperity in the Southern 
States, he should read the preliminary bulletin of the 
Census Bureau regarding the manufacturing industries 
of Florida. It shows that during the last decade the 
total value of the manufactures of Florida more than 
doubled, while the number of wage-earners employed in- 
creased 182.8 per cent. Florida’s most valuable asset 
is her forest lands, which cover no less than 25,000,000 
acres, the timber being chiefly pitch pine, and live oak. 
The single item of tar and turpentine produced last year 
is set down at a value of $7,794,100, whereas, in 1890, 
ten years before, the amount produced was valued at 
only $191,859. The capital now invested in Florida in 
manufactures alone is $34,473,997. These figures serve 
to show that Florida is on the high road to commercial 
prosperity of the most solid and enduring kind. The 
State suffered a severe blow some years ago by the al- 
most total destruction of its orange industry, a source of 
wealth attendant at its best with many risks and un- 
certainties. And much of Florida’s splendid development 
is due to the enterprise of a New Yorker, Mr. Henry M. 
Flagler. 


An excellent suggestion is that made by the Municipal 
Art Society, viz., that an exhibit. be made at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair of a model city. It is” proposed to 
show how roads and streets should be laid out, sewers 
built, and how the corners of streets should be properly 
treated as regards lighting and numbering, and, in 
short, how a city can be made beautiful. Such an exhibit 
must have all the value“of the concrete as against the 
abstract in the way of teaching how a modern city should 
be administered so as to produce a maximum of health, 
comfort, and enjoyment to its people at a minimum of 
cost. The value of the exhibit might be greatly enhanced 
by securing the-co-operation of such influential bodies as 
the National Municipal League and the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities, both of which have for their sole 
object the betterment of city government. The first 
named society, might, for example, supplement the 
other exhibits with its model city charter, the result of 
the studies and investigations of a committee of ex- 
perienced men, and a work which has already proved 
its practical usefulness in many cases. The latest census 
returns show that American cities are increasing in pop- 





ulation much faster, relatively speaking, than the coun 
try districts, a fact which emphasizes the importance 
of such an object-lesson as is proposed by the Municipal] 
Art Society. 


The movement against the advertising sign nuisance 
has been reinforced by another court decision, that of 
the New York Supreme Court sitting at Buffalo. The 
point passed upon came up in a test case where certain 
advertising companies sought to obtain an injunction 
against the authorities of Buffalo, forbidding the en 
forcement of a new city ordinance regulating the size 
of bill-boards and condemning those not erected accord 
ing to law. The decision handed down through Justice 
Kruse, sustains the ordinance at every point. The de 
cision covers a wide field, pointing the way to the elim 
ination of the great bill-boards, either on the ground 
that they increase the danger from fire or accident, o1 
It was shown to the 
which 


that they are nuisances generally. 
Judge’s satisfaction that the boards 
than seven feet high increase the danger from fire, that 
they are liable to be blown down, that the gaudy colors 
in which they are painted make them unsighthly, and 
that they are a menace to the health and morals of the 
city by reason of what they screen from common publi: 
gaze. It will be remembered that a decision similar t 
this in its essential features, was rendered by a Chicagy 
months Other municipalities should 
these decisions to enact ordinances oj 
Public sentiment will be as strongly 
in their favor as the opinion of the 


are more 


court 
be encouraged by 
a like character. 
and unanimously 
courts. 


some 


ago. 


That Servant-girl Problem. 


(By Mary Lowe Dickinson, Honorary President National 
Council of Women. 


MOVEMENTS on. th 
part of domestic worker 
to organize for thei 
own protection as the 


have done recently ii 
Chicago, naturally 


arouse two questions 





One is: If by organiza 
tion and _ co-operation 
they can better thei) 
condition, why shoul 
they not avail them 
selves of the method 
pursued by othe: 
branches of labor? Th: 


MRS. 


MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


second question is: Ar 
not conditions of domestic service so different from the 
usual strife between capital and labor as to require dif 
ferent methods? If.so, then would not organizatio: 
prove an embarrassment rather than a benefit? 

The ordinary well-meaning mistress of a househol: 
first of all desires, and ought to be able to secure, a com 
fortable home for her family. The ordinary servant d 
sires, first, a comfortable home for herself. In many 
homes the first desire is gratified by the mutual help 
fulness of the mistress and maid. In many home 
neither wish is gratified because, in the language of th 
employment office, the maid does not suit the mistres: 
or does the mistress suit the maid. 

The second natural desire of the mistress is fair wor! 
for her wages; and of the servant, fair wages for hi 
work. Here again is oftentimes disappointment on the 
part of one, or both. Now and then is a mistress foun: 
to be exacting, niggardly, overbearing. The maid i 
to her, a machine put together without nerves, whose 
head never aches, whose back is fitted to every burde 
whose heart has no need of companionship or che« 
On the other hand one finds, now and then, a servant 
self-willed, incapable, insolent, or idle. 

If only these types always came together, it woul: 
be a blessed thing, for the war to the death that wou'd 
be sure to follow might end in the extermination of ths 
species of mistress and maid. But, as luck will have : 
the gentle,well-meaning girl, who wants a home, ari 
hates to change, and has heart enough to attach hersc!f 
to the family, and especially to love the baby, falls tv 
often into the house of the masterful woman, who-e 
baby is the only lovable creature about. 

Then again, the woman of heart who recognizes th.'t 
her servant is a woman and entitled to womanly con- 
sideration; who would readjust her work rather thin 
have it bear too heavily upon her helpers, who wou'd 
nurse her girls in sickness and spare them whene\-r 
possible, finds herself furnished with the impossille 
kind of girl whose general cantankerousness will neither 
be nursed nor spared. Between extremes of this kind 
may be found every known and unknown variety of mis- 
tress and maid, each endowed with her assortment of 
kinks and quirks. But whatever their defects, wth 
their resultant disagreements they are rarely of a ch tr- 
acter to be remedied by the action of societies, be ti cy 
formed for the protection of the employer or emplo ‘d. 

The difficulties and wrongs on either side are pur: ly 
domestic, womanish, if you will. They pertain to ‘he 
home, and there they are all the same, no matter }0w 
many times a union legislates them out of existere. 
The joint action of a society cannot sweep unreasona!'e- 
ness or ill temper off the face of the earth, even by @ 
unanimous vote. Domestic troubles between up-st«irs 
and downstairs in the home are between two individt!s, 
not between classes, and the personal grievance is ra‘ely 
representative of a class grievance. No rule affe:ts 
these troubles but the Golden Rule, and that, not in 

Continued 0: page 4%. 
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* P lial TALKED aoe" © 


—First LIEUTENANT Epwarp A. Bumpus, who was 
massacred at Batalinga, Island of Samar, Philippines, 
with other members of 
his company by insurg- 
ents, was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass, June 24, 
1875. At the time of the 
breaking out of the 
Spanish War, he was a 
member of the class of 
1898 at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He — enlisted 
with members of his 
class in Battery A, First 
Massachusetts Artillery, 
was subsequently com- 





missioned as second lieu- 
tenant in the 2lIst In- 
fantry, and with his reg- 
iment, was engaged in 
several actions fought at 
Luzon; was promoted to 
a first lieutenantcy, sent 
to the 9th Regiment, and accompanied that regiment 
in its campaign in China. After returning from China, 
the regiment was sent to Luzon, where he, with two 
other officers, had charge of Aguinaldo, He was then 
sent to Company C of the 9th Regiment, commanded 
by Captain Connell, to Samar, where he and his com- 
rades were killed September 29th, 1901. He was recom- 
mended for promotion for great and conspicuous gal- 
lantry by that excellent officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, 
for his conduct at the Battle of Tien-Tsin, in which he 
was one of the fourteen officers of the regiment engaged. 
Captain Lawton of his regiment, who was wounded se- 
verely at this action, and who has been recommended a 
medal of honor for his services, speaks of Lieutenant 
Bumpus as being a most gallant man and as having ex- 
traordinarily high type of courage. 

=The man who has the advantage of starting poor 
is no stranger to England, although he has triumphed 
so repeatedly over all 














LIEUT. BUMPUS, 
A victim of the Samar massacre. 











competitors in the 
United States as to 
make his rise synon- 
ymous with growth of 
American institutions. 
Prejudice certainly puts 
no barrier in his way, in 
England any more than 
it does in this country, 
but, perhaps there such 
a success is more 
striking because less fre- 
quent. As an _ illustra- 
tion of the adage that 
brains and character are 
the best inheritance, the 
eareers of Mr. G. H. 
Turner, who has just re- 
tired as general manager 
of the Midland Railway 
Company, and his successor may be cited. Mr. Turner 
arted at the lowest rung in railwaydom at a half 
crown a week. Mr. John Mathieson, his successor, who 
is just entered upon his duties, comes to his new 
ost from the important post of Government Com- 
issioner of Railways in Victoria. He, too, has trod- 
n the whole length of the track, which is certainly 
more apt symbol than ladder, when applied to a rail- 
ad man’s progress upward. He began life as a 
erk in the little station at New Cannock, the village 
ere he was born. The great corporation of which he 














JOHN MATHIESON, 


The clerk who has become a great 
railroad manager. 


las taken charge owns some 2,500 engines, 5,900 
coaches, and about 180,000 freight cars, owns over 1,400 
niles of its own road, and connects with 650 miles 
ore belonging to other companies. 

=The case of the British government vs. Dr. W. C. 
kK 


rause on the charge of high treason, recently before a 
London court, has at- 
tracted more than ordi- 
nary interest, not only 
because of the serious- 
ness and unusualechar- 
acter of the offense 
charged, but also on ac- 
count of the personality 
of the prisoner. Dr. 
Krause is far from be- 
ing a man of the ordinary 
criminal type. He is a 
person of refinement and 
education, a scholar and a 
gentleman. He has lived 
for years at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, 
moved in the highest cir- 
cles there and had the es- 
teem of all classes. He 
was the first State Prose- 
cutor of Johannesburg and afterwards Governor. He 


DR. W. C. KRAUSE, 


l'ned for high treason in the 
Transvaal. 





is remembered with profound gratitude by many be- 
cause of his action, when Governor, in saving hundreds 
of-lives and a vast amount of property at a time when 
the destruction of the Rand mines was imminent. The 
disaster was averted through the prompt arrest of an 
intimate friend, who was discovered to be the chief 
conspirator in the plot of destruction. The charge of 
high treason was connected with the surrender of Johan- 
nesburg to the British forces two years ago, when it is 
declared Dr. Krause obtained from Lord Roberts twenty- 
four hours’ armistice on the plea that street fighting 
would thereby be obviated, and utilized the period in 
getting all the Boer fighters out of town and in sending 
$900 on to Pretoria. It is also charged that Dr. Krause 
advised burghers to break their oaths and commit vari- 
ous acts of treachery. The defense consisted partly in 
a denial of specific offenses and partly in the argument 
that certain acts committed were allowable under the 
rules of war and therefore not punishable as treason. 
=The indications are that the renewal of the st ruggle 
against the Established Church of England is at hand. 
Recent events connected 
with the accession of 
King Edward have 
aroused the Noncon- 
formists to another ef- 
fort to shake off what 
they regard as the in- 
tolerable yoke of a State 
Church. In a movement 
of this character the 
most prominent figure 
on the side of the Estab- 
lished Church will be the 
subject of our photo- 
graph, Rev. Dr. Temple, 
who, by virtue of his of- 
fice as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is also the 
highest ecclesiastical of- 
ficer in England. Tem- 
ple is a man of mild dis- 
position with an aversion to controversy, and so far 
as his power and influence go the interests of peace 
and harmony will be carefully conserved. The See of 
Canterbury is one of the oldest in Europe, and its his- 
tory is brilliant with the names of illustrious church 
dignitaries and saints, beginning with Augustine, who 
came here from. Rome in 596 A. D., and ineluding such 
personages as Thomas A Becket, Thomas Craumer, Wil- 
liam Land, John Tillotson, and Thomas Seeker, men 
whose names are inseparably bound up with the most 
eventful tragic and romantic periods in English his- 
tory. The present cathedral at Canterbury stands on the 
site of a Roman church given by King Ethelbert, to- 
gether with his own palace adjoining, to Augustine and 
his monks. The archbishops have not resided at Can- 
terbury since the seventeenth century. Dr. Temple came 
to his present high office in 1896, succeeding the famous 
Archbishop Tait. He was educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and was for several years head master of 
Rugby School. He was made Bishop of London in 1885, 
the ecclesiastical post of duty in England next in honor 
and dignity to that of the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
=Happily the praise and honor due to a useful and 
illustrious career have not been withheld, as they often 
are, for posthumous pro- 
ceedings in the case of 
Professor Rudolf  Vir- 
chow, the eminent Ger- 
man pathologist. The 
eightieth birthday of the 
venerable professor was 
recently celebrated in 
Berlin with ceremonies 
extending over two days, 
—October 12th and 13th, 
—in which kings, emper- 
ors, and presidents, as 
well as many fellow- 
workers from all parts 
of the world, came with 
greetings and congratu- 
lations. Emperor Will- 
iam conferred upon Pro- 
ieth birthday was recently feseor Virchow the great 
celebrated. Gold Medal for Science, a 
special distinction, since only four other members have 
received it, one of these being the historian Mononson. 
The King of Italy sent him a gold medallion bearing 
a portrait of himself. A notable feature of the cele- 
bration was a banquet in the lower house of the Prus- 
sian Diet, at which Professor Virchow was _ presented 
with 50,000 marks, subscribed by the medical men of 
Germany to increase the endowment of the Pathological 
Institute of Berlin, of which he has been the director 
since 1856. How active, strong, and hopeful the pro- 
fessor is, even at his Advanced age, may be inferred from 
the reply which he made to a delegation of American 
scientists, whe asked him when he would visit the United 
States. He said that he had planned to make such a 

















DR. FREDERICK TEMPLE, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of all England. 

















PROFESSOR RUDOLF VIRCHOW, 


The eminent scientist, whose eight- 
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visit when he was ninety years old. He still works, it 
is said, as incessantly as ever, and allows himself only 
four or five hours sleep daily. He made a speech at 
one of the birthday receptions tendered him which lasted 
nearly two hours. 


=Mr. Josef Hofmann, the remarkable young pianist 
whose performances have delighted lovers of high-class 
music on two continents 





for several seasons past, 
is in a fair way to add to 
his farae in another direc- 
tion, that of an inventor. 
Unlike other pianists, 
Hofmann does not prac- 
tice fifteen to twenty 
hours out of the twenty- 
four. He usually gives 
from two to three hours 
to his piano and no more, 
On the day that he is to 
play in publie he never 
touches his instrument, 
but runs his programme 
over in his head. This 
occupies the time of his 
practice. The balance he 
gives to his inventions, of 
which he has many. His 
latest is a motor for an automobile, which he has already 
patented in Germany and England, and for which he re 
cently applied to the Patent Office in Washington for its 
protection. 














JOSEF HOFMANN, THE FAMOUS 
PIANIST. 


=lt is not often that a man reaches the advanced age 
ninety-two years as hale and hearty and hopeful still 
of many remaining 
days of usefulness as 
Father Black, of Mt. 
Vernon, Indiana, whose 


os 


of 





photograph we give 
herewith. In a_ recent 


communication to the 
Bible Society Record, 
Father Black tells an in- 
teresting and romantic 
story of how he became 
a life member of the 
American Bible Society 
fifty years. He was one 
of a party of prospectors 
who went to California 
in the gold rush of 1849. 
One day in a heap of 
drift-wood opposite their 
mining camp on_ the 
American river the dead 
body of a miner was discovered. Among other things 
found on his person was a small bag of gold-dust. 
After a vain search had been made for means of iden- 
tification, and for rightful claimants of the gold, it 
was finally allotted to Mr. Black. He kept the bag 
in his possession until his return East some time later, 
by way of Panama, Cuba, and New Orleans. On reach- 
ing the last-named city, he took the bag to a broker for 
exchange into coin, and it was then ascertained the 
dust had a value of $100. This entire sum Mr. Black 
forwarded to the American Bible Society through one 
of its agents, thus constituting himself a life member of 
that organization. “Thus, the bag of gold,” says Mr. 
Black, taken from the lifeless body of the unknown 
toiler in the mountains of California, I carried many 
thousands of miles, as described, and consecrated to his 
memory.” 
=At the centennial of the organization of the Su- 
preme Council, for the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of Amer- 
ica, Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 21st, 
22d, and 23d, Hon. James 
Daniel Richardson, of 
Tennessee, minority lead- 
er in the national House 
of Representatives, was 
elected Sovereign Grand 
Commander. This causes 
him to rank King Ed- 
ward VII., of England, 
and President Diaz, of 
Mexico, in the circles of 
the honorary 33rd degree 
Masons. The position is 
one for life, and carries 
THE HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, With it a salary of $3,000 
Who outranks King Edward per annum, while it enti- 
= ene tles the holder of the of- 
fice to occupy as a residence the Holy House of the Tem- 
ple in Washington. This house is located at the corner of 
Third and E Streets, northwest, and is one of the most 
interesting places in the national Capital. Here the 
deliberations of the Supreme Council are held. There 
can never be more than thirty-three active members of 
the council. Now there are only twenty-three. They are 
elected for life and they choose their own membership. 
The territory under the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Council embraces all States south of the Ohio and west 
of the Mississippi Rivers. This council was the first 
organized, and is known as the “ Mother Council of the 
World.” A feature of the centennial was the unveiling 
of a statue on the 23rd inst., of General Albert Pike, fore- 
most of Masonic authorities of the last century. This 
noble monument within a block of the Holy House of the 
Temple, cost $15,000. 














MR. MILTON BLACK, 


Oldest living member of the 
American Bible Society. 
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THE BRITISH LINCOLN-WILLARD REGIMENT AS HONOR ESCORT MEETING COMPANY K, FOURTEENTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY, AT THE CENTRE OF NIAGARA BRIDGE. 


A Most Daring Post-office Robbery. 


Tne robbery of the Chicago post-office of $74,610.50 
in postage stamps in the early morning of October 21, 
is without doubt the greatest robbery of the kind in the 
history of the United States. The discovery amazed 
Inspector Stuart, of the Chicago office, whose business 
requires him to be on the alert to prevent infractions, 
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DOTTED LINES, ROUTE OF ROBBERS 
TO VAULT. 


REAR OF POST-OFFICE. 


may have occupied many days. The inspectors think 
more than a month’s time was required. The plunderers 
worked by means of a bull’s eye light of dry electric bat- 
teries. Two ofysthese batteries were left under the vault. 
They are stamped “ Manhattan Electric Co.,” and the 
dates show that the batteries were last changed August 
28th. Finger and foot prints were found in the mud 
under the vault. These and the dry batteries were the 





WHERE MEN ARE STANDING. 


ENTRANCE AND EXIT OF ROBBERS BACK OF THE STEPS 


vault which was entered was closed by the stamp clerk 
Saturday afternoon. It was not opened until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning at 8 o’clock, and that was ‘the 
first intimation the officials of the office had of the 
raid on the vault. The stamps stolen consisted of the 
various denominations from one cent up to two dollars; 
special delivery stamps, stamp-books, Pan-American 
stamps, eights and tens and postage due stamps. 
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MATERIAL THROUGH WHICH ROBBERS 
BORED AND DRILLED. 


WHERE THE DARING CHICAGO POST-OFFICE-STAMP ROBBERS DID THEIR WORK. 


After he had studied the plans by which the robbery 
was committed he was puzzled all the more. His first 
feeling of relicf came when he found the safe adjoining 
the one that was robbed intact; it contained $35,000 
in cash and $500,000 in stamps. This was evidently the 
vault which the robbers intended to enter. 

The robbers cut two holes in the brick wall of the 
foundation of the building, which, by the way, is a tempo- 
rary structure. One of these holes was to give ventila- 
tion to the robbers while they were at work. The build- 
ing stands on piles. The space between the ground and 
the floor of the building is such that the robbers were 
forced to crawl three hundred feet in the mud, between 
the piles, and in an atmosphere which was so poisonous 
and stifling that when one of the post office inspectors 
undertook to go over the route after the robbery, he be- 
came unconscious. When the robbers had crawled to the 
objective point they were compelled to do their boring 
and drilling from an almost recumbent posture. Having 
secured their booty they had to travel several times over 
the same ground in carrying out the stamps to the wagon, 
and in returning for more. 

In the opinion of the inspectors three men were en- 
gaged in the robbery. This is based on body impressions 
in the sand of three men. The burrowing and drilling 


only clues on which the inspectors had to operate. 
It was found that ninety-seven holes had been bored by 
a seven-eighth-inch steel drill in the floor, in order to 
weaken it so it could be pried open from below. Only a 
few of the holes in the steel floor were drilled through 
the steel. This showed that the robbers had exact knowl- 
edge of the construction of the vault. 

An unexpected difficulty met the burglars when the 
section of the steel flooring was finally removed. <A 
heavy desk was standing over the opening. By great 
effort they moved the desk farther back in the vault, 
leaving the prints of their brick-stained hands on the 
bottom of the desk. Then they entered the vault. The 
work of carrying the heavy bundles of stamps, in weight 
equal to 700 pounds, must have taken several hours. In 
taking out the bundles, the robbers were forced to crawl 
on their hands and knees. Unquestionably ‘“ outside 
men,” assistants of the robbers, were on guard to give 
alarm if oceasion required. 

A nigit-watchman on the premises recalls that he 
saw a wagon driven up to the entrance in the rear, and 
he saw it as it passed out Monday morning, but late 
mails of second-class matter are usual, and he thought 
nothing more of it. Other watchmen in the vicinity saw 
nothing, and heard nothing to excite their attention. The 


Nineteen Perish in Philadelphia’s Fire. 


Fire escapes In the fire at Philadelphia on the morn 
ing of October 24th were, paradoxically, death-traps. 
Nineteen people perished upon them, or in the building 
The employees, men and women, of the furniture factory 
of Hunt, Wilkinson & Co., in Market Street, driven befor: 
smoke and flame, pushed one another to the iron plat 
forms in frantic effort to save their lives. By an irony 


of fate the escapes were modern and had but recently 


been attached to the structure. Several men climbed 
down the ladders and were met by firemen who rescued 
them. While this was being done, a woman thrust hei 
head from a window of the sixth floor and as quickly 
drew it back. In the suspense of the moment the woma1 
again appeared. The crowd gasped and sickened as shi 
crawled out on the escape. She thrust the lower part 
of her body through the lower opening and suspende 
herself by her hands. <A cloud of smoke obscured thi 
awful picture. When the smoke blew away the woma: 
was gone. Her body turned and turned in its descent 
dashed against an escape of the third floor, bounded out 
ward, missed the net held by the firemen, and struck th 
pavement. A moment latcr an attempt made t 
rescue two other women on the escape of the fifth floo: 


























THE BLACK SMOKE SIGNAL OF THE FIRE’S START. 
Photograph by William H. Rau. 


START AND FINALE OF PHILADELPHIA’S HURRICANE OF FLAME, OCTOBER 24th. 











SCENE OF THE RUINS AND THE RED SEPULCHRE. 


Courtesy of the Pmiladeiphia ** North American.” 
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DE SAULLES, QUARTER-BACK, AND CHAD- 
WICK, RIGHT HALF-BACK, YALE. 


WEEKES, OF COLUMBIA, HURDLING THE YALE CENTRE 
FOR FIVE YARDS. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES GOULD (YALE), 
LEFT END. 

















WILHELM (YALE) MAKING TWO YARDS AROUND COLUMBIA'S LEFT END, MORLEY 
WHEN COLUMBIA MET YALE, AS CAUGHT FROM THE 


failed. The firemen were forced back by the black 
raught and the two women were burned to death. It was 
remarkable fire. The building was a ruin in fifty min- 
ites. The origin of the fire is a mystery. The loss is 
5400,000. 


A Remarkable International Incident. 


An incident of unusual character and international 
importance took place on the Niagara border on Satur- 
lay, October 19th when Company K, Fourteenth United 
States Infantry, crossed the upper steel arch bridge, car- 
rvying their arms, and, marching to the famous cemetery 
m Lundy’s Lane, re-interred the bones of nine members 
of the Ninth United States Infantry, who were killed 
in the memorable battle of Lundy’s Lane on July 25th, 
814. The history of the United States does not contain 

cord of a similar incident, and the streets traveled by 
le members of Company K on that day had not heard 
lhe sound of marching infantry of the United States since 

© War of 1812-14. 
The occurrence had had the consideration of the 
ar Departments of the two countries. The bones were 
earthed by the plow of peace some months ago, and 
ey were easily identified by buttons and remnants of 
iforms as those of members of the gallant Ninth Reg- 
ment. This regiment is one of the oldest in the service 
the country, having been organized in 1799, and the 
live portion of it is now doing noble service in the 
hilippines. The bones, when found, were carefully 
red for by the Canadians, and the wish expressed that 
ey might be buried in the sacred plot where rest so 
iny of the British dead. The federal government 
reed to this, and it was arranged that the services be 

\de of an international character. 

That afternoon when Company K marched out on the 

w York State end of the upper Niagara arch, looking 

ead, at the centre of the great steel structure, they 
cheld sixteen men wearing the British uniform. These 
n belonged to the Lincoln-Welland Regiment, and 
ey were an honor-escort granted by the Dominion gov- 
iment for the members of Company K, on their Chris- 
in mission. Meeting at the centre of the bridge, the 
‘uglish and American officers saluted, and the troops 

cre drawn up, facing each other, out over the centre of 
river, while international courtesies passed. Then the 
rch was taken up. The line moved to Morse’s under- 

‘ing establishment in Niagara Falls South, Ont., where 
' casket, containing the bones, awaited the coming of 
‘he friends who were to unite in the last honors to them. 
lie American troops carried a beautiful floral wreath, 
“ich was laid on the casket, and then the detachment of 
‘ompany K raised the casket high on their shoulders, 
vien the march to the cemetery was again taken up. 
\t the grave the American soldiers lined up on one 
‘ile of the open grave, and the British soldiers took 
place on the other. Three Canadian ministers, Revs. 
Canon Bull, Houston, and MacKenzie participated in the 
Episcopal burial service, and then the casket was lowered 
‘nto the grave. The American troops fired a volley, and 
‘aps were sounded. Thus was the reverence of two 


+} 


Photographs by C. A, Slosson and H, P, Olcott, 


great nations shown for the heroes who died for their 
country and flag. 

Added to the Christian spirit portrayed in the incident 
there is the later spectacle that occurred when the 
gathering about the grave in Lundy’s Lane cemetery 
moved in a body to the corner of Main Street and Lundy’s 
Lane, where all joined in the ceremony of unveiling a 
monument-fountain to the memory of the beloved Queen 
Victoria. This monument had been erected by loyal cit 
izens, and while the ceremony took place, the members of 
Company K, Fourteenth United States Infantry, stood 
by, acting as a guard. Reverend Canon Bull mounted the 
platform that had been erected, and called Honorable 
Adam Brown, of Hamilton, Ont., to the front. Mr. Brown 
spoke briefly in a most appropriate manner, ending with 
a signal to Miss Veronica Belle Acheson, to pull the 
string that should drop the veil. British and American 
voices joined in the applause. Honorable Harlan W. 
Brush, United States Consul at Niagara Falls, Ont., made 
an address which touched the hearts of the Canadians. 
Cheers for King Edward and President Roosevelt were 
given, and then the British escorted the Americans to the 
centre of the bond of steel. Thus has one of the notable 
wounds of the last century been healed in this opening 
year of the twentieth century. OrRIN E. DUNLAP. 


The Perry Monument in Japan. 


BY MIDORI KOMATZ, SECRETARY OF THE JAPANESE LEGATION. 
LookING backward fifty years, Japan presents nothing 
but a feudal system, not destitute of chivalry, its at- 
tendant “ Flower,” somewhat similar to that which pre- 
vailed in Europe during the medieval ages. It took al- 
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MONUMENT ERECTED IN MEMORY OF THE LANDING OF COM- 
MODORE PERRY AT KURIHAMA. (INSCRIPTION BY 
MARQUIS HIROBUMI ITO.) 


TACKLING. 
SIDE LINES. 


most six centuries for Europe to bring about the con- 
stitutional form of government out of the martial chaos 
first, and royal despotism afterward; but Japan ae 
complished it all in a period less than two scores and ten 
years. It must be admitted, however, that the case is not 
quite analogous. Japan, when she awoke, was only a 
step distant from the civilized world, while Europe had 
to make its way through dark and unknown regions. The 
latter was left alone to strive by herself, but the former 
had the good fortune to be guided by self-imposed bene 
factors who were ready to direct her to the light even 
against her voluntary will. Among these the United 
States stands in the foremost, and Commodore Perry 
was the instrument to achieve the successful opening of 
the doors of Japan. 

As already reported in the ‘various journals of the 
United States, a magnificent monument in memory of 
Commodore Perry was dedicated on the l4th of July, 
last, at Kurihama, the spot of his landing, with grand 
ceremonies in which the Prime Minister of Japan, with 
his Cabinet members, took part, while the United States 
was represented on the occasion by a squadron com 
manded by Admiral Rodgers, grandson of the Great 
Commodore. It now affords me no small pleasure to pro 
duce to the American public the photographie views of 
the monument and of the scenes of its unveiling cere- 
monies. The monument is of natural stone and is strong 
enough to defy the ravages of the elements. 


Hazing Out of Date. 


It is gratifying to learn of the action of the students 
of Cornell University in holding a mass meeting re- 
cently, and adopting resolutions declaring all forms of 
hazing and unorganized rushes detrimental to the in- 
terests of the university. It is difficult to see how a body 
of manly and sensible young men could come to any 
other conclusion. The practice of hazing is always and 
everywhere silly, cowardly, and brutal, and there is 
nothing to be said in its favor from any point of view. 


Brought Up in Idleness. 

A LITTLE story that carries its own moral with it 
written in characters so large and bold that he who runs 
may read was that recited before a ‘New York court the 
other day in an action where a judgment creditor sought 
to limit the allowance paid to a young man out of his 
father’s estate to $4,000 a year until his debts had been 
paid. .In nis plea of resistance against this limitation, 
the young man said that his father had left an estate 
worth about $1,000,000, and then continued: 

“I have been brought up in idleness under the idea 
that I was to inherit a large estate. I have never learned 
any business habits so as to fit me to acquire property 
or to enable me to take care of it. I have never been in 
any business except many years ago, when I was a boy, 
when I was for a short time employed in one of the 
stores owned by my father. For many years prior to 
my father’s death I was not employed, but lived on a 
large and liberal allowance made to me by my late 
father.” Comment is unnecessary. 
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WANILA, Sept. 20, 1901.—Mindoro is a great pile of 
rolling hills, forest-covered, descending into mat- 
=) ted jungles and fever swamps. From neighbor- 
ing shores men have often sat in the throbbing heat of a 
tropical sun and watched the great storm clouds roll up 
over Mindoro’s gloomy. crests and burst in torrents over 
the dark island that few men know and where many 
have found a grave. Months would pass without a drop 
of rain on the mainland, but, as if drawn by some spirit 
to this desolate, gloomy land, the great black clouds 
would gather and soak Mindoro’s forests, nourishing 
those deadly fevers that even the brown men dread. 
The Spaniards looked upon this great island, rising 
from the ocean just beyond the gateway of Manila Bay, 
and coveted the richness that the natives said were 
guarded by death. Some tried to break down nature to 
their will, but the graves of many men are there to mark 
her victory. In old castles, on lonely moors, or up in 
mountain fastnesses, where the easeloving world seldom 
treads, desperate spirits in all ages, outlawed by men, 
have taken refuge behind the danger signals of nature. 
What secrets lie buried in the mouldering decay of those 
great jungles, of lives that are only hinted at by a 
bleached bone, a crumbling shoe, or a few scars, the relic 
of a name scarred upon the bark of some gloomy forest 





giant? 

When Aguinaldo’s army was sitting face to face with 
the Americans over the lines drawn around Manila, a 
man deserted from the first Californians. His name was 
Waller, and his companions in arms knew him as an 
Englishman, whom it was said had deserted from the 
British army. Of course, there was a little talk, and 
then the matter was forgotten. One deserter more or 
less scarcely mattered, and besides, Aguinaldo gave the 
Californians something else to do. The insurrection has 
dragged on during all these weary months until now we 
find it throttled and starved into a semblance of peace- 
fulness though it still burns lightly in spots which stead- 
ily refuse to yield to the sternest treatment. 

" When General Chaffee took command, he decided to 
start a campaign on Mindoro. This island has rarely 
been mentioned in the press or in offical documents. re- 
garding the situation in the Philippines, and the public 
has been led to believe (if it troubled its mind about the 
matter at all) that Mindoro was a quiet, peaceful spot, 
and, of course, American. As a matter of fact, it has 
been the refuge for insurgents and a kind of clearing 
house for their correspondence, as well as a safe place of 
rest for tired campaigners, a retreat to which American 
prisoners have been taken, and, in spite of the climate, 
a hotbed of insurrection. In July and August, perhaps 
before, the Manila press began to talk of the insurgent 
leader of Mindoro. His name was given as Arturo 
Howard. Then it was stated that this name was an 
alias, and that the man was really Waller, who deserted 
from the Californians. Just where this tale came from 
no one seems to know, but it became common talk, and 
Arturo Howard was talked of generally as the deserter 
Howard. 

I wanted to visit Mindoro during the campaign 
against the insurgents, but business prevented me from 
going with the first expedition, and later I went north 
with the Civil Commission. On returning to Manila, I 
immediately learned that Howard had been captured by 
Lieut. Hazzard, of the Third Cavalry. The local press 
came out with its usual sensational story. Hazzard had 
done the most daring and brilliant thing of the war, etc., 
ete. Everybody knows that Hazzard is a good soldier. 
He helped in the capture of Aguinaldo. He got Howard. 
But if the story told in the guard room by Howard to 
me is true, there was nothing in the capture to warrant 
the big headlines in which the excitable and indiscrim- 
inate press of Manila indulged. 

When Howard was brought out from the inner guard- 
room through the grated doors, he greeted me pleasantly, 
and was perfectly at ease. Rather short and slimly built, 





ARTURO HOWARD. 





his face wasted with recent fever, he disappointed all 
my preconceived ideas of the deserting private. Neither 
in manner, speech, nor build does he betray any sugges- 
tion of the ranks. His hair and long mustache are black, 
and his complexion is tawney. Clad in a light, bluish 
suit, showing a clean, stiffened shirt, but no waistcoat, 
and with a large blue bow completing his neck dress, he 
might well pass for a Spanish merchant, clerk, or shop- 
keeper. His eyes met mine with a steady look. We sat 
down on plain wooden chairs within the grated window 
while a sentry stood at the door with fixed bayonet, never 
relaxing his vigilance during our conversation. 

Howard explained that he could not talk much, as his 
lawyer forbade it. Dates were important for his defense, 
and these he must withhold until after the trial, but he 
talked in a general way. Arturo Howard, according to 
his own statement, was born in Spain, and is the son of a 


.Spanish mother and an English father. He has been all 


over the world and lived a varied and adventurous career. 
He is known in South America and claims to have served 
in some of the Continental armies of Europe. He was in 
Luzon as early as 1897, before the Americans ever 
thought of coming, and had traffie with the insurgents 
in Spanish days. Touching his clothes he said with a 
smile, “ Do you see this suit? It was made here for me 
before Dewey ever sailed into the Bay. Yes, I am known 
to the insurgent leaders, though some who knew me 
are dead.” ‘“ Does Aguinaldo know you?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

And then he asked me if Aguinaldo was free and al- 
lowed to go about without a guard. I told him that 
an officer accompanied Aguinaldo everywhere. Howard 
then wanted to know if the captured leader was allowed 
to receive mail, adding that he should like to write 
to him. Then, as if thinking aloud, he continued: “ Of 
course my letter would first be opened by the authori- 
ties; well, no matter; Aguinaldo will know me. The 
trouble is that I can see no one but my lawyer, while 
they bring in a lot of people and bring them up to the 
grating there. The visitors ask the corporal which is 
Howard, and the corporal points to one or says, ‘ the 
man in civilian clothes—all the others you see are in 
soldiers’ uniform.’ Then the visitors say, ‘ Ah, yes,’ or, 
‘I recognize him; Yes, that’s Waller, the deserter.’ 
Now, I claim that this is not fair. A man in England 
and other countries is considered innocent until he is 
proved guilty. Here they accept the statement that I 
am the deserter, Waller, on mere rumor, and again on 
the statement of parties brought here on purpose to 
recognize me, being told beforehand which one is How- 
ard. If they want a fair test at identification, why don’t 
they put me in a uniform, place me in a line of soldiers 
similarly dressed and then get some one who knew 
Waller, and who has not seen me here, to pick me out 
without aid. That would be fair, and this trap business 
is not. However, my lawyer will ask that this testimony 
be disallowed in court. You see it is difficult for me to 
do anything. 

“T cannot get out to hunt up people who can identify 
me,” he added. ‘‘ Some of them were also connected with 
the insurgents and will lie to screen themselves from sus- 
picion. Many men will swear black is white when it 
suits them. Still, I can easily prove my cases. I expect 
to be dismissed. You shall see soon. I had not been 
with the insurgents actively since March of this year. 
I was living privately with my wife, my children, and my 
nieces in the same house in which Lieutenant Hazzard 
found me. I had long made up my mind to come to 
Manila, but delays occurred. When the American troops 
came, I decided to get away by native boat to the 
mainland, to a point between Batansas and Taal, and 
from there take the steamer to Manila. A native had 
already gone down the river with my six boxes con- 
taining goods belonging to my wife and myself. He 
also had my two nieces with him. He was to come 
back and tell us when all was ready. Some days passed 
and he did not return. My wife grew anxious and said 
if he did not come we must go away somewhere. The 
man had finished his mission and was returning when 
he fell in with the Macabees. They knew every man 
in the neighborhood and this was a strange face. They 
arrested him and he told them the way to my house. 
When I was taken it was in the evening, after dinner, 
about eight o’clock. I was lying on the native bed. I 
was very ill from fever, and watched. Indeed, it is a 
wonder that I ever lived to be brought here. My wife 
was sitting at the foot of the bed talking to me. We 
were worried and talking about the man who had not 
come back. Yes, I heard them coming a little way off, 
but we could do nothing and waited quietly. Then Lieu- 
tenant Hazzard and his men had us taken away, but not 
for that night. Lieutenant Hazzard has always treated 
me as a gentleman. All the officers there did. Major 
Evans of the 30th Infantry; Major Pitcher of the 8th 
Infantry; Lieutenant Wills, Lieutenant Brooks, of the 
Macabebes, and Lieutenant Taylor, of the 24th Infantry, 
all were kind to me and treated me well. I cannot say 
too kind things about them. No; I was not in the camp 
» 


at all; not near it. It was three hours’ march from the 
house where I was taken. There is much that I could 
tell you, but not yet, not until after the trial. They 
may release me. I expect they will. They may send 
me to Guam. They may send me to the devil. If they 
only give me a fair trial I can clear myself.” 

1 assured him that he could certainly rely upon a 
fair trial, but that I could not discuss these things 
with him; I could only listen to his story. He agreed to 
being photographed, and sat while I exposed a plate. 
Then, as we shook hands, he said: “ Don’t fail to see 
me again. Arturo Howard at your service.” 

The trial of this man will be an interesting one, 
whether he prove to be Howard the adventurer, or Wal 
ler the deserting Californian. His appearance fully 
bears out his description of his parentage. Some of those 
who knew Waller said he had an unmistakably London 
voice. This man has not. His accent is more like a 
kind of Scotch voice familiar to my ears. Not the 
Scotch of the comic papers or the stage, but the speech 
of an educated traveled Scotchman who has still some of 
the word clipping and quick speech of the Clyde. But 
the prisoner’s selection of words is grammatical and 
proper. Only once did he show that if identified as 
Waller, death as a traitor might be his fate. Quit 
irrevelantly he told me a story of a man in England 
accused of murder, who was saved from death by the 
persistent jamming of the trap when the bolt was down 
the execution being postponed. Later the real criminal] 
confessed and the innocent man was set free. But even 
were he Howard, to be shot as Waller, would be a pros 
pect unpleasant enough to suggest this train of thought 


A Bouquet of Georgia Beauties. 


UP-TO-DATENESS as well as beauty and grace of per 
son distinguishes the fair daughters of the Empire Stat: 
of the South. Not far from Augusta, Ga., was born 
Madame Octavia Le Vert, wit, traveller, and beauty 
whose historic old home, “ Meadow Garden,” has re 
cently been purchased by the D. A. R. Within a stone’s 
throw of this interesting residence once lived “ Minni: 
King,” also in her day a noted wit and beauty, whos 
second husband was the notorious Marquis of Anglesee 

To-day Georgia has many lovely daughters whose men 
tal qualities are balanced by their loveliness of person 
Of the same biood as Madame Le Vert is Miss Lul: 
Kingsbery, of Carrollton, Ga., a tall, stately beauty, oi 
the blonde type, with a strain of Puritan blood in he: 
veins. Miss Caroline Gordon, of Atlanta, daughter of 
General John B. Gordon, commander-in-chief of the Con 
federate Veterans, who was married September 18th, at 
her home, Sutherland, in Presswood, a suburb of Atlanta 
to Mr. Orton Bishop Brown, known in Atlanta as “ 
Maine Yankee.” Mrs. Brown is also of the blonde typ: 
She has made herself famous as a reciter of negro diale: 
verse, not being content with just gracing the drawin: 
room with her magnetic personality. 

Another Atlanta beauty of the stately style is Miss 
Bessie Draper, who, at the recent re-union of Confederat 
Veterans, at Memphis, Tenn., had the honor of being 
sponsor for the entire South. Miss Isma Dooly has the 
soulful eyes of the Irish type of beauty. Notwithstan: 
ing her position as head of the Women’s Department o! 
the Atlanta Constitution, she finds plenty of time 
attend the more important social functions of Georgia s 
capitol, where always she is one of the leading lights «f 
the occasion. 

Miss Minnie Weed Pinkham, of Augusta, is of an w 
usual style, having lovely dark eyes and fair hair. 
Among her society friends she is designated “ The 
Queen.” One of the most winsome beauties of the Staie 
is Miss Elise Hanserd, of Columbus, Ga., a pronounce 
brunette with vivid coloring and animated manner. Sle 
is a valuable worker in the Kindergarten movement. Her 
grandfather, General James N. Bethune, famous in hs 
day, counted among his slaves the negro pianist, “ Blind 
Tom,” as well as “ Blind Tom’s ” father and mother, aid 
numerous brothers and sisters. 

Miss Bessie Lanier, of West Point, Ga., is of the far- 
ily of the poet Lanier. She is much admired for her 
grace of manner, and although a society belle is active 
in the philanthropic work of her city. Notable among 
the young women fond of out-of-door sport is Miss Mary 
Wood Hill, of the historic old town of Washington, (1. 
It is said of her that she is as much at home in the 
water as on dry land. Beside being an excellent swi!- 
mer, she is a fine equestrienne and good golf player. 
Miss Hill lives in a generous old-time Southern home, 
where something of the hospitality of ante-bellum days 
is still carried on. 

Among the most attractive beauties of Macon, G:., 
is Miss Nell Tracy Collins. In her picture she is trying 
to hide the beautiful brown eyes for which she is noted. 
Miss Louise Du Bose, of Athens, Ga., is a dainty bru- 
nette, who figured as queen of the carnival in that city 
last season. HELEN GRAY. 
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REMINISCENCES of 2 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


LITTLE STORIES AND INCI- 
DENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE GENIAL MANNERS AND 
GREAT HEARTEDNESS OF 
SOUR DEPARTED CHIEF 
MAGISTRATE. 2 2 2 
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McKinley and the Buffalo Workmen. 2 


LITTLE INCIDENT, strongly illustrative of 
President McKinley’s generous nature and his 
thoughtfulness for others, occurred on Thursday 





norning, the day before the assassination, and we tell 
he story for the first time. The President had started 
jut from the home of Mr. Milburn, his host, for an early 
norning stroll, the weather being bright and beautiful. 
furning out from Delaware Avenue into a side street, 
ie halted in front of a house where a laborer was cutting 
he grass with a lawn mower and engaged the man in 
onversation. The President inquired as to the cost 
ind workmanship of the different kinds of mowers, and 
ther little details of the man’s calling, such as would 
nterest any person desirous of being well informed, and 
ll in that kindly and gracious manner habitual to the 
peaker. 

While the two stood thus talking, a street-sweeper 
ame along and he too was. accosted by President Mc- 
Kinley, and drawn into the conversation, all of which 
iad reference to the work in which the men were en- 
raged. Just as they were about to separate the Presi- 
ent, who had been unrecognized up to this time, put 
is hand into his pocket and pulling out two one-dollar 
ills gave one to each of the men, asking them to accept 
hem as a token of the good-will of the President of the 
United States! This kindly deed was probably the last 
o be performed by Mr. McKinley in his capacity as a 
wrivate citizen, but it was strikingly characteristic of 
ihe whole tenor of his life. The facts as here given were 
elated to Mr. T. Dart Walker, the special artist of Les- 
IE’S WEEKLY at Butfalo, by the two men themselves 
vho were the recipients of the tokens. As they dis- 
layed the bills and told the simple story of the great- 
hearted man from whose hands the tokens came, the 
‘ears stood in their eyes. 


Mr. McKinley and the Newspaper Men. @ 


Mr. E. G. Dunnell, the veteran Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, has many good stories 
to tell illustrative of Mr. McKinley’s kindly attitude 
toward men of the newspaper profession generaily and 
iis tactful treatment of individuals of that same enter- 
prising class who sometimes worried him with questions, 
which consideration of public policy, forbade him to 
inswer. From these difficulties, as from many others 
of a different character, Mr. McKinley always managed 
to extricate himself in such a way as to give no offense 
nor leave any sting behind. Few men have lived who 
have mastered the art of saying “No” in such a kindly 
vay as our late President. One of the incidents related 
by Mr. Dunnell relates to a visit paid to the President 
last Spring by a correspondent of Le Matin of Paris. 
lie had been warned in advance that the President would 
not answer to categorical questions or be quoted as to 
iis replies. 

The bold and persistent visitor put some questions 
that had evidently been well thought out. They were 
ither academic and hypothetical. To the visitor who 

id introduced the enterprising French writer, the Presi- 
dent, with one of the smiles that charmed the writer 
nd inspired him to prepare a description of McKinley 
othed in one pervasive smile, that began at his boots 
ud rippled gracefully to the top of his head, made the 
mewhat embarrassing suggestion: ‘“ Tell your friend 

Le Matin, please, that the President is never inter- 
viewed. He probably has not heard of our custom.” 

In that talk he indulged in one of his few known jests. 
heminding the introducer of the fact that it was the an- 
nial dinner date of the Gridiron Club, and evoking the 
reply that the club regretted that he had not accepted 
its invitation, he said, with a winning twinkle of his eye: 
‘t am told you intend to reorganize the Democratic 
Party to-night? If that is true, I do not see that I can 
have any proper place in the undertaking.” 


How McKinley Made His First Speechh  @ 


President McKinley was not what might be called a 
brilliant orator as that term is usually understood. He 
us far from being a second Demosthenes or even a later 
ecition of Patrick Henry, yet he had many qualities as a 
public speaker which entitled him to a high rank among 
the forensie powers of his day. He had an usually at- 
tractive personality, a gift of logical persuasion, and a 
readiness of apt words and phrases which together cap- 
tured the attention of an audience and often compelled 
conviction on the part of the most obstinate hearers. Ac- 
cording to a writer in the St. Louis Republic, McKinley’s 
maiden speech as a political “ spell-binder” was not 
made cn a stump literally speaking, but on a dry-goods 
box in the little town of New Berlin, Ohio. He was in- 
vited over from Canton on the occasion to take the place 
of a judge who had been announced to speak, but who 
was unable, at the last moment, to be present. The 
Speechmaking was done on an improvised stage of dry- 


goods boxes “ rigged up” in front of the village post- 
office. Mr. Michael Bitzer, who still lives at the age 
of eighty-six, was chairman of the meeting, and when 
McKinley, then a mere stripling, appeared on the plat- 
form, the first question thrown at him by the sur- 
prised presiding officer was, ** Can you make a speech?” 
The rest may be told by Mr. Bitzer himself: 

“Could he speak? Well, I should say he could. 
Everybody was simply dumfounded. For nearly an hour 
he talked as never a young man in Stark County had 
talked before. I told Judge Underhill, who accompanied 
him, after the meeting, that McKinley did a blamed 
sight better than he did, and the Judge, too, pronounced 
him a coming politician. 

‘1 really was surprised when Judge Underhill intro- 
duced that young strip of a boy to me, saying that he 
had come to make a speech in place of another Judge, 
who was unable to be present. Of course, I only asked 
McKinley in a joke if he could make a speech. -I spoke 
to him much as I would to a boy, but I really did have 
my doubts about such a young man doing justice to the 
occasion.” 

Mr. Bitzer introduced him as William McKinley, of 
Canton. 

McKinley arose and looked over his audience. There 
was not a sign of the emotion on his part which usually 
attends the first speech of a speaker. 

* But,’ says Mr. Bitzer, “‘as L remember him, the 
same strong characteristics which have been so notable 
in his public life within the last few years stood out 
forcibly on that night.” 


McKinley as a Little Child. 2 


Among those who have a lively recollection of Me- 
Kinley away back in the days of his childhood is Mr. 
J. M. Silliman, of Vineland, N. J. The McKinley fam- 
ily in those days lived at Miles, Ohio, of which town Mr. 
Silliman was also a resident. The latter, then a young 
man, recalls the time when he used to hold the future 
chief magistrate on his knee and amuse him as one-year- 
old boys are wont to be amused. Speaking of those early 
experiences recently to a newspaper reporter, Mr. Silli- 
man said: 

“TI can still see in my mind’s eye the bright little 
chap in swaddling clothes that I used to give hobby- 
horse rides on my knee. Little Willie was an excep- 
tionally bright child and I always predicted great things 
ior him, but little did I then dream that he would be- 
come the chief magistrate of the greatest government on 
earth. I never heard him say an unkind word to his 
parents. He was a good boy to his mother. I last saw 
Mr. MeKinley, as a boy, when his father moved to 
Poland, Ohio, and sent him to a normal school there. 
When Mr. McKinley was nominated for the Presidency 
I congratulated him, and when he was elected [ again 
sent him a letter of congratulation, and enclosed one 
also for his mother, telling her that I knew he was still 
as good a boy to her as when I knew him at Miles. Mr. 
McKinley answered my letter personally, and I still 
have it here in my desk. He invited me to pay him a 
visit at the White House. Knowing Mr. McKinley from 
boyhood, I can truthfully say that he was one of the 
noblest characters that ever lived.” 


Helped Mend the Camera. 2o 


Mr. R. C. Dunn, the staff photographer of LEsLIz’s 
WEEKLY, has a little story to tell of his own which 
throws a side-light upon one of the happiest phases of 
President McKinley’s character. It happened at Canton 
last fall about the time that the President signed his 
last Thanksgiving proclamation, an act to which Mr. 
Dunn was accorded the special privilege of being a wit- 
ness and of catching on a photographic plate, which was 
used in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. A day or two after that as 
the President was about leaving the house for a short 
drive, previous to taking a train, Mr. Dunn asked and 
obtained his permission to take another picture of him 
as he stood on the lawn. The camera had been leveled 
for the purpose when the photographer discovered that 
something was wrong with his “lens board,” making 
necessary a considerable delay in the operation. The 
President evidently noticing the look of embarrassment 
on Mr. Dunn’s face inquired the cause of it and on being 
informed of the mishap, kindly suggested that perhaps 
he might be able to assist in some way to overcome the 
difficulty. Thereupon, in spite of Mr. Dunn’s protesta- 
tion that he could wait until another occasion, the 
coachman was dismissed and the President devoted the 
next half hour to helping as he could with a ready jack- 
knife in fitting and readjusting the photographic ma- 
chine until it was in working order again and the re- 
quired picture had been ‘taken, the chief magistrate 
meanwhile chatting away with the photographer and his 
assistant in the genial way characteristic of him at all 
times and entering into the little details of the task be- 
fore them with all the zest of a school-boy. It was 


» 


simply a little instance of that companionable and 
“every-day ” manner and disposition of Mr. McKinley 
which helped to draw around him an ever-increasing 
circle of admiring and devoted friends. He never lost 
an opportunity to speak a kind word or do a kindly deed 
even in the busiest hours of his ever busy life. 


His Love for Little Children. 2 


One day last fall, shortly after the close of the 
Presidential campaign, a call was made to President 
McKinley by Colonel Charles C. Bell, of Boonville, Mo., 
at Canton, to present a set of resolutions to the Presi- 
dent-elect from the Missouri Horticultural Society, of 
which the Colonel is secretary. Colonel Bell was ae- 
companied at the time with his little four-year-old 
daughter, a lovely child with rosy cheeks and golden 
hair. As they were about to take their departure at 
the close of the interview, the little girl stepped forward 
and said: 

* Please, Mr. President, mayn’t I take a picture of 
your house with my kodak?” 

* Certainly,” was the reply, “ but why not take a pic- 
ture of you and me?” 

Mr. McKinley then raised the window blinds and took 
a seat by the little one while her father photographed 
them together. It is needless to say that a happier little 
girl than Colonel Bell’s daughter was not to be found in 
all Missouri for many a day thereafter. Through the 
kindness of Colonel Bell himself, we are able herewith to 
reproduce the photograph to which this incident refers. 


What $1,425,294,504,212 Means. 


THESE figures represent the total transactions of the 
New York Clearing House during the forty-eight years 
of its existence, ending September 30th, 1901. It is dif- 
ficult to grasp the real meaning of such a sum of money. 
A million and a half-millions; a thousand and a half- 
billions! It is more than three times the wealth of the 
whole world and would pay the world’s debts forty 
times over. This money, if in one-dollar bills and placed 
lengthwise would extend 10,689,708,781,605 inches or 
56,237,941 miles, and would girdle the earth 2,278 times 
or reach to the moon and back, even if it were 100 times 
further away than its real distance of 238,850 miles. Or 
if made into a quilt it would entirely cover the State 
of New Jersey or the State of Massachusetts. 

In silver dollars, placed one above another, it would 
reach 950,000 miles or four times as high as the moon. 
Placed side by side, they would reach 11,400,000 miles, 
or 460 times around the earth. 

In gold it would make 68,954,741,375 fine ounces, at 
the present price of $20.67 per fine ounce, or 75,653,694,- 
500 ounces avoirdupois, or 6,304,474,542 pounds or 3,152,- 
237 tons. It would measure*one solid block of 3,928,021 
cubic feet of gold. 

It is $890 per capita for the present inhabitants of 
the earth; $18,510 per capita for the inhabitants of the 
United States; or $407,229 per capita for the inhabitants 
of New York City, where the transactions took place. 

Nearly two-thirds of these clearings and balances have 
been within the past twenty years, and nearly one-third 
within the past ten years, the transactions for 1901 being 
fifteen times as large as forty-eight years ago. 

The clearings at New York are about two-thirds those 
of the whole United States and twice those of London, 
and yet these enormous transactions are conducted with- 
out the handling of more than 2 per cent. of actual 
money. By means of checks and credits, daily balances 
are struck and settled, and to the absolute correctness 
of a cent. What engineeering feat, what electrical ac- 
complishment, what invention of necessity or luxury can 
compare with it? FRANCIS CURTIS. 
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The Greatest of All Expositions. 


Is the world surfeited 
with expositions? So the 
people of the Louisiana 
Territory were told, and 
so they felt. They sought 
in the realm of sugges- 
tion how fitly and fully 
to celebrate the centenni- 
al of the event which gave 
to this nation twelve 
States and two Terri- 
tories, 15,000,000 of 
population, $20,000,- 
000,000 of taxable 
wealth. Nothing but a 
world’s fair seemed to 
be satisfactory. This was the conclusion of a delegate 
convention representing the entire Louisiana Purchase. 

Choice of location fell naturally to the largest city— 





WALTER B. STEVENS. 


Secretary of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


There is evolution in expositions. “ Time-keepers of 
progress ” President McKinley called them in his Buffalo 
speech. The exposition with which the werld has been 
surfeited is the still array of products. Human curiosity 
is as keen as ever to “see the wheels go round.” Life 
and movement will be. distinguishing characteristics of 
the exhibit features of this Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. Processes will be more than encouraged. The ex- 
hibitor who offers the method of manufacture, rather 
than the product, will be preferred. This calls for more 
ground, more space under roof. This is why St. Louis 
must expand to 1,050 acres, while the Columbian Exposi- 
tion found 650 acres sufficient. 

Not alone in the physical, in the magnitude of area 
and construction, will the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
mark time for progress. Education and art have been 
advanced to ranking positions in the exhibits field. The 
department of education has been organized on the 
recommendations as to personnel and features made by 
twenty-five university presidents and leading educators. 
Educational interests and exhibits will have one of the 
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NORTH ELEVATION OF THE MAMMOTH MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING. 


St Louis. That community, as a whole, voted $5,000,000, 
and as individuals subscribed $5,000,000. Congress put 
its seal of approval on the project with a contribution of 
$5,000,000, a far greater sum than ever before voted for 
such purposes. State after State followed with appro- 
priations in excess of precedents. By such action the 
world is not surfeited with expositions. 

Seven months have passed since Congress committed 
the national government. Organization of tne national 
commission and ot the local corporation has been per- 
fected. The city has transferred to the corporation one- 
half of its magnificent Forest Park of 1,400 acres for 
site purposes. Legal proceedings to add 400 acres of ad- 
jacent private property are in progress. Surveyors are 
running lines and platting for the world’s fair city. 
Nine firms of architects, representing every section of 
the country, have assembled in commission, have laid out 
ground plans, have agreed upon dimensions, and are now 
at work on the elevations and details of buildings, which 
will be larger than any exposition architecture the world 
has known. 

Before winter, contracts for the expenditure of $7,- 
000,000 in construction will be let. The world has seen 
exposition buildings in squares and parallelograms and 
circles grouped about courts of honor; it has had basins 
and lagoons and bridges. It will come to St. Louis to 
see a site which is novel in that it combines slope and 
hill, a “ layout ” original in that the grand grouping of 
structures is upon radial avenues diverging from the 
centre. There will be two grand points of view. From 
the entrance the visitor will look up an avenue 700 feet 
wide, with great exhibit buildings on either side, with 
water-scape, parterres of flowers, terraces, statuary. cas- 
cades, and fountains, until the rising vista is crowned 
with the palace of art, flanked by pavilions upon the 
crest of the hills. To the right and to the left of the 
main avenue will be other avenues 300 feet wide, and 
upon these will front other great exhibit buildings. The 
second grand point of view will be from the front of 
the Art Palace. The visitor will look down upon the 
avenues, spreading like the ribs of a fan, the terraces, the 
cascades, the lagoons, and the grand group of exhibit 
buildings. 

The men who wrought architectural creations for Chi- 
eago, tor Omaha, and for Buffalo came together at St. 
Louis and studied the site before they touched paper. 
They decided to work out a plan which should conform 
to the natural beauties ot the park. Out of the conclu- 
sion has grown this architectural scheme on radial lines, 
entirely different from all former expositions. Upon 160 
acres, the regulation type of the Western farm, will be 
massed the exhibits classed under the half-dozen allied 
divisions of agriculture; a building an eighth of a mile 
wide and a third of a mile long, larger by several acres 
than the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building at Chi- 
cago, will house this department. About it will be the 
experimental gardens and fields, the live-stock barns, 
the model dairy, and a score of features of this great de- 
partment. 

The agricultural products of the Louisiana Purchase 
by the last census have reached an annual aggregate of 
$2,000,000,000. The agriculturist of the Purchase will 
“magnify mine office” to his heart’s content at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Six miles of intramural 
electric railway, curving and twisting, will carry people 
from any building to any other building—it may almost 
be said from any door to any other door. The world’s- 
fair city will be a mile wide from north to south, a mile 
and a half long from east to west.’ On the east it will 
face through the fret-work fence of metal upon a mile 
square of improved park, with wide drives, granitoid 
walks, the finished work of the landscape architect, and 
everywhere the forest. 


largest and most central of exhibit buildings. Social 
economy is to be recognized as a department. Under this 
will be included such representation of charities, of mu- 
nicipal reforms, and of kindred subjects as have never 
been attempted in former expositions. 

The Art Palace is to be of permanent and fire-proof 
construction, situated in the radial centre, but so isolated 
as to insure it against danger from the other exhibit 
buildings. In it are to be assembled not only the contri- 
butions from studios; the plan contemplates the display 
of masterpieces from private collections which have be- 
come notable in this country during the past decade, and 
which, from assurances already received, will be loaned 
with a degree of freedom unprecedented. 

A proper study of man at this exposition will be man- 
kind. The anthropological department will be a collec- 
iton of villages of various races. The usual commercial 
and industrial features of an exposition will not be lost 
sight of; but in the language of the plan and scope re- 


for service, will set things right except so far as they 
modify the disposition. The causes that 
bring together the undisciplined women we find in th« 
relation of employer and employed, need to be bette 
students for social betterment 
Give us training-schools, yes, but the lack of training 


create and 


understood by eager 
in proper ideas as to what is a proper return for wage 
on the part of the servant, accounts for much of ou 
domestic trouble. 

Our need, after all, is of education. 
out of present domestic conditions is the long and slo, 


The one roa 


way of instruction, until soul by soul, mistress an 
maid learn the good old-fashioned principle of mutua 
helpfulness and material forbearance, yes, we even dar 
to add mutual good-will. 

The work must with the privileged class 
noblesse oblige. The maid cannot put herself in th: 
place of the mistress, but the mistress can put hersel 
in the place of the maid, doing unto her as she would wis 
might be done unto herself. Already many women ai 
taking this position, and if they organize, it is for mu 
tual help in learning how to deal justly with ever 
human creature that finds with them a home. Whe: 
this lesson is fully learned, there will be small need o 
organizing against the spirit that is willing to tak 
wages and unwilling to give service, while on the oth 
hand labor’s provocation to protect itself from the in 
justice of employers will be slowly but surely remove: 

Mary Lowe DICKINSON. 
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Life-Insurance Suggestions. 


* AMONG the remarkable developments of modern ci\ 
ilization,” says Vice-President James H. Hyde, of th 
Equitable, “one of the greatest is life insurance.” | 
confirmation of this strong statement, he declares tha 
life insurance has given rise to a new and important pr 
fession, namely, that of the actuary; that it has pra 
tically developed a new specialty in the medical profe- 
sion, that of the medical examiner; and has contribute 
to the formation of a new department of law, the la 
of insurance. Mr. Hyde, in his interesting address befor 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, at Port 
land, Me., from which I quote, might have added tha 
these substantial accomplishments were those of th 
old-line companies. The fraternal insurance associations 
have made no such impress on their times. Their recon 
is strewn with the wrecks of disappointed hopes an 
broken fortunes. It is the common observation of man 
who are still supporting fraternal and benevolent associa 
tions, that only the weaker ones have fallen by the way. 
and that many of those who remain are on a solid found: 
tion. But the truth is that the principle regarding the 
insurance feature of these associations, is wrong. Many 


of the readers of this department, when I criticised the 


order of the Iron Hall so severely, while that organization 
was in the height of its power, several years ago, con 


plained that I did it gross injustice, but they lived to sce 


that organization break down completely, and thousands. 
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THE GREAT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


cently enunciated, this world’s fair “ will comprehend 
man in his full twentieth-century development, exhibit- 
ing not alone his material, but his social advancement.” 


Welt. O86... 


The Servant-girl Problem. 


Continued from page 420. 
masses or classes, but only as it reaches each woman, 
mistress or maid herself. 

Students of the complex problem of domestic service 
are recognizing more and more that the real trouble 
lies in what we call the “ disposition,” and no multi- 
plication of domestic labor unions or of training schools 


COMPACT ARRANGEMENT OF THE BUILDINGS. 


to this day, regret that they did not follow the advic: | 
gave at the time, and permanently withdraw from the is 
sociation. The advice I gave then was good. It is jist 


as good now. 

“C.,” Pine Ridge, S. D.: I certainly would not advise tak- 
ing insurance in such a small company. Make your contract 
with the strongest and best company you can find. 

““M. I.,” Rochester, N. Y.: A 20-year endowment would suit 
you very well, and the premium would not be too severe a ‘\%; 
if I understand your circumstances correctly. (2) Any of the 
great, strong, old-line companies will be glad to give you the 
figures you ask for. : 

**S..”" Baltimore, Md.: The Savings Bond, to which you re'er. 
and which is intended for the investment of small amounts. 15 
that of the New York Life. It is entirely regular and safe. 
(2) The name of the company to which you refer is incorrectly 
given. No such company is doing business in this State. 
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Glengarry’s Rescue G@ 2 


o By George Ethelbert Walsh. 

















SITTLE GLENGARRY was a type of Mulberry 
Bend boys, a part of the so-called — in New 
York where Chinamen, Italians, and a score of 
other nationalities huddle together like sheep. G lengarry 
was a mixture of Italian and Spanish, and he had dark 
little eyes, a copper-colored skin, chubby arms and legs, 
and a temper born of his two parents, whose passion was 
as tropical as the countries they came from, and as short- 
lived as the wind. It was not strange that little Glengarry 
sometimes lost his temper, and was carried away with a 





passion of tears or words. 

But otherwise he was kind and good-hearted, sunny of 
temperament, and happy in suroundings which would 
make most boys dismal. He didn’t seem to mind the 
dark, sunless rooms of the tenements, nor the close, 
stifling atmosphere of his home in summer, and the bit- 
ing cold of winter.. Indeed, one winter he had slept with 
scarcely anything on him to keep out the cold because 
his little sister was sick and needed all the clothes. 

“Tl just .crawl under the rug and keep warm,” he 
said cheerfully to his*mother. The rug was nothing 
but an old piece of rag carpet, but little Glengarry 
slept under it for nearly a month, shivering so that the 
chattering of his teeth sometimes woke up the other 
sleepers. 

When the little felow was old enough 


By this time poor little Glengarry was aroused to 
the danger, and for the first time he thought of escape. 
He started first toward the nearest window. Then 
he stopped and hurried back to his rooms. They were 
empty. His father and mother had both joined that 
crowd of fighting, despairing people, and for all the 
boy knew they had escaped or were killed in the rush. 

Then he thought of his little sister and he groped 
around in the darkness for her. She, too, had gone, and 
was safe—or iost. They boy could not say which. 
Turaing once more toward a window he joined the 
other people, but during a lull in the noise he heard a 
little cry back in the hall which sounded like that of a 
child. 

Glengarry crawled into the darkness, and in a few 
minutes, directed by the sounds of weeping, reached the 
side of the girl. He knew the little voice and asked 
quickly : 

“ That you, Lizette? Where’s your mother? ” 

* She’s gone, an’ I’se frightened,” cried the five-year- 
old child. ‘“ You won’t leave me, Glenny. It’s so 
dark! ” 

Lizette was a bright little girl who had often at- 
tracted the boy’s attention, and her grief now impressed 








to sell papers and black boots, he went down 
to Park RoW every morning and night, and 
when the business men returned home at 
night he would scramble for customers 
along with scores of other boys. Some- 
times he made a fair day’s work, but at 
first he: had poor success. The big boys 
were selfish and always crowded him away 
from prospective customers. . At first this 
hurt Glengarry’s feelings, then it made him 
angry, and his hot temper surged up so 
that he got in several quarrels, but finally 
he accepted it all as a matter of course, 
and proceeded to make the most of the hard 
conditions. 

“Some day I'll get even with those bul- 
lies,’ he would say; “an’ then I'll hustle 
them away. ‘No, | won’t jostle fellows 
smaller than myself. That ain’t fair; Pll 
only take them of my own size.” 

And this little determination was actu- 
ally carried out, and it showed what the 
boy was made of. More than one little 
fellow, starting out for the first time, prof- 
ited by Glengarry’s interference. Naturally 
the small boys looked up to him, and con- 
sidered him the squarest boy in the Bend 
or on Park Row. 

One night when Glengarry returned home 
late he was very tired, and he crept up to 
his room with heavy feet. He had spent 
a good deal of labor in accomplishing little, 
and he almost fell asleep walking. It was 
five flights up to his floor, and when he 
reached the landing he stopped to blow a 
little. He could hear the heavy breathing 
of the sleepers on all sides. 

Glengarry stepped over his little sister 
who was sleeping on the couch, and tried to 
settle down in his corner without awakening 
parents. But suddenly he smelt a peculiar 
odor, and he sat bolt upright. 
darkness he could see nothing, but the odor 
grew in intensity until the boy rose with 
a fearful dread in his heart. 

But he was not a kind to give a false alarm, and he 
crept out into the hall to make sure of his suspicions. 
Then he heard some one running down stairs, and a 
moment later that most fearful of cries in a tenement 
rose from below. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire! ” 

The words were shrieked out by a deep voice and 
taken up shrilly by a female. Then it doubled and re- 
doubled until it came like a muffled roar from below. 
A score of doors were flung open, and a hundred feet 
sounded on the landings and stairs. Everybody seemed 
to shriek and ery. There was a wild rush for the 
stairs, and as all tried to escape at once there was a 
crush, and men fought women and children to get past 
them. 

The excitement was intense, and it was sufficient to 
frighten a man or woman, and poor little Glengarry 
stood a moment in stupid amazement. He had met 
many emergencies calmly on the street before, but he 
had never been in such a maddened crowd of frightened 
people. ‘They were more terrifying to him than the 
fire.” Then when the clouds of smoke poured up the 
stairs the confusion increased. Somebody shouted: 

“The stairs are on fire! We can’t escape! ” 

There were more hoarse cries and pealing shrieks. 
Men and women plunged into the black smoke and were 
lost. Others rushed back and hurried to the windows. 
Here again there was a mad fight for position. There 
were hot windows enough opening outside to accom- 
modate the crowds, and every one tried to get the best 
advantage. 
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In the “WHEN HE WAS DRAWN. . . TO THE ROOF AND TWO POWERFUL ARMS 
HE SAID, ‘I KNEW HE WOULD HELP ME.’” 


CAUGHT HIM, 


him. In fact, he felt his courage returning in knowing 
that in all that crowd there was one more helpless 
than he. 

“Yes, I’l stay with you, Lizette,” he said, promptly, 
taking her hand, “ but you must come near the window. 
The smoke will choke you here.” 

Lizette followed him, trustingly holding tight the 
hand placed in hers. With his little charge Glengarry 
crawled back to the window. But a change had taken 
place here.. There were no people in it anymore. Dur- 
ing his absence the firemen had run up a ladder and 
taken the frightened men and women away. But no 
one had thought of the two children inside, and they 
had told the firemen that there were no others on that 
landing. So the long sealing-ladder had been taken 
down and the crowd in the streets below had directed 
their attention elsewhere. 

Then suddenly Glengarry’s face appeared at the win- 
dow, while Lizette’s was framed close to it. When the 
people below saw the two little ones, there was a roar 
of fear and excitement. The firemen ran to the spot 
and started to run up the scaling-ladder again. But 
the flames and smoke were pouring from the windows 
below, and they could not, in safety to themselves, 
reach the floor again. 

It was a desparate situation and brave hearts grew 
suddenly weak and faint. Perched far up on the window 
ledge the pair of little heads, with the halo of fire 
around, made eyes below grow dim with tears. Stout- 
hearted firemen shuddered, and the chief, himself, gave 
vent to a groan, and then muttered: 


“ Why did they tell us every one had escaped? 
But it was no time for delay. Half a dozen firemen 
volunteered to try to reach the roof from the adjoining 
houses, and then rescue the youngsters from above. But 
even this seemed a hopeless task. 

Meanwhile, Lizette was saying to her protector: 
“ Can’t we get down there? Mummy may be down there, 
an’ I want to see her.” 

“ Yes, Lizette, we'll try to get down there,” Glen- 
garry replied absently. Then suddenly he turned, and 
ran back into the hall, saying, sharply: “ You stay 
right here, Lizette, until I come back.” 

When he returned he held a bundle of old carpets 
which he had torn up from the floor. These he spread 
out on the window ledge, and said: 

* Now, Lizette, I’m going to carry you to your mummy, 
but I must wrap you in these carpets so the fire won't 
burn your pretty hair. Mummy wouldn’t know you 
then. Don’t kick or stick out your head until mummy 
takes you in her arms. Will you promise?” 

‘ Yes, I promise.” 

Then Glengarry wrapped the little body in several 
rolls of stiff carpet, leaving barely space enough for 
the child to breath. The next step was to pull in the 
clothes line, which ran from the window ledge to a tall 
pole in the rear of the house. Tying one end of this 
around the bundle, he shouted to the crowd below. 
They did not hear him, but instinctively caught his 
meaning. Then he lowered his bundle down carefully 
until nearly opposite the blaze pouring from the win- 
dows. When near this point he dropped his rope rapidly, 
so the flames hardly had time to burn it before Lizette 
was in the hands of friends. 

It was a simple but intelligent rescue, 
and the crowd sent up a roar of success. 
Slengarry knew they were rejoicing at Liz- 
ette’s escape, and praising him for his work 
in it. Now that Lizette was off his hands, 
he began to feel his old fear and dread re- 
turn. There was no one to encourage him 
or to rely upon him for protectinon. 

Suddenly, without any particular reason, 
Glengarry began to tremble and the tears 
were forced into his eyes. He did not want 
to die. Life was pleasant even though it 
was in a tenement house. He turned his 
head upward and saw the millions of stars 
blinking away. They looked so beautiful 
that he soon forgot the scene below. He 
heard the roar of the flames, but he only 
saw the stars shining above. He wondered 
in his simple little way if God was up there, 
He had attended the Five Points Mission 
School, and he knew something of God and 
His promise to look after His children. 

No one can explain the logic of the little 
mind, nor is it necessary. It is sufficient 
to say that the lips opened suddenly, and 
there escape from the the simple words: 

“Oh God, help me! ” 

Still staring upward, and believing that 
his request would be heard, Glengarry was 
not astonished when suddenly a voice from 
above said: 

“ Here, my boy, take this rope. Tie it 
around you tight, and hang on to it with 
your hands.” 

Glengarry caught the rope, and obeyed 
the command. He did not exactly know 
whether it was God or a fireman who had 
spoken to him; but when he was drawn 
upward to the roof, and two powerful arms 
eaught him, he was so thankful that he 
said: 

“I knew He would help me! ” 

The fireman thought he was raving or 
dreaming, and did not reply; but Glengarry 
was sure of what he meant. 
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The Sad News from Samar. 


You’ve brought us a letter, I reckon! An’ it may be one from 
son Jim! ‘ 

Why, mother an’ me have. been waitin’ for weeks, to hear 
something "bout him! 

He’s sti:l in the Philippines, fighting, but ought to be home 
here to stay, 

It’s years since he up an’ enlisted, then proud-like, went 
marchin’ away. 


He’s in the Ninth Regulars, bless him! Our Jim is a hero 
to me! 

There isn’t a day, night, an’ mornin’, I don’t pray for Com- 
pany C. 

You know Jim has been clear to China, an’ fought at Tien Tsin, 
on the wall. 

Three times was the lad badly wounded, an’ once, ’twas a 
mighty close call! 


You say it’s a telegram, neighbor? Then Jim must be on his 
way back! 

I’ll go an’ fetch mother to listen, her poor heart has been on 
the rack. 

What’s that? I should first look it over? I can’t, when these 
joy-drops so blur, 

It’s good news, of course, long in coming, and’ oh, what a bless- 
ing for her! 


A massacre there in the Islands? It must be an awful mis- 
take! 

Why, aint the war now, nearly ended? And are there more fond 
hearts to break? 

You say it’s in all of the papers? Well, not the first line have 
we read! 

And only three words in the message! Our Jim--Oh, God! 
Jim is dead! Mrs. Finptey Braden, 
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How the Vice-presidency Came to 
Governor Roosevelt. 


“Ir would be true, perhaps, if Theodore Roosevelt 
were like any one of us. But he is not. The Vice- 
Presidency may be a burying-ground of political hopes, 
but neither the Vice-Presidency nor private life can af- 
fect Colonel Roosevelt. He is a man of destiny. His 
whole career demonstrates it. He will be the President 
of these United States.” 

The enunciator of this prophetic statement was United 
States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. He was standing 
in a window embrasure of room 517 on the fifth floor 
of the Hotel Walton, at Philadelphia, a warm day in 
June, 1900. Theodore Roosevelt, with knitted brows 
and set teeth, a hand in one trouser pocket, the other 
grasping the lapel of his coat, strode nervously up and 
down the room. Congressman Lucius Littauer, of New 
York; William J. Youngs, Colonel Roosevelt’s private 
secretary, and Douglas Robinson, a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, stood in a group in one corner of the room, 
while I sat on the edge of a brass bedstead studying 
out the problem. 

Colonel Roosevelt, then Governor of New York State, 
had honored us by requesting a conference as to the atti- 
tude he should assume on the acceptance or declination 
of the Vice-Presidency. The situation was critical. 
Pennsylvania had declared that its delegation would 
present Mr. Roosevelt’s name to the convention whether 
he would or not. Kansas had led a charge of the West- 
ern States, with the war cry that, if Mr. Roosevelt per- 
sisted in declining to allow his name to be presented 
for Vice-President, they would name him for President, 
thus marring the harmony that prevailed over the re- 
nomination of Mr. McKinley. 

The Republican National Convention was to meet the 
next morning. For two days Mr. Roosevelt had fought 
hard against the general sentiment in his favor, a sen- 
timent that seemed ready to sweep him into the nomi- 
nation. New York was his first thought. His desire 
was to continue as Governor of the Empire State, the 
work of reform that he had begun there, and we, who 
had been his close friends, urged him persistently to 
refuse the nomination for Vice-President, and demand 
a renomination for Governor. Curiously enough, if ul- 
terior political motives be not considered, Senator Lodge 
stood almost alone in urging Mr. Roosevelt to consent 
to the use of his name. Down stairs in room 317 of the 
same hotel, United States Senator Platt, Chairman B. 
B. Odell, Jr., of the New York Republican Committee ; 
Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, and the leaders of several 
of the Western delegations discussed the Roosevelt can- 
didacy and practically agreed that he must go on the 
ticket. But this was solely for political reasons, the 
strengthening of the national ticket, and the removal of 
a menace, as they believed, to success in New York State, 
because of the wrath of corporate institutions against 
Mr. Roosevelt. True the friends of Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff urged Mr. Roosevelt not to accept the Vice- 
Presidential nomination, but from the purely selfish 
motive of non-interference with the candidacy of Mr. 
Woodruff. 

And so the matter stood when Colonel Roosevelt asked 
us to his room that afternoon for final discussion. He 
had opened the argument by saying, “I want your 
opinions as to the course I shall pursue. Personally I 
want to stay in New York. I am anxious to carry to 
completion the tax reform measures I have started. I 
believe my work is there. In addition, neither Mrs. 
Roosevelt nor I desire to go to Washington. We feel 
that we cannot afford it.” And then in that snappy, de- 
cisive way of his, he added, “I don’t want it;” then 
pausing, “ and yet, if it comes to me I cannot refuse it.” 

“ That’s it,” said Senator Lodge smiling, “ you cannot 
refuse; but I should like to have you consider it from 
other standpoints and not wait to have the nomination 
thrust upon you.” 

Congressman Littauer very vigorously interjected 
here. “The nation has no right to demand, Colonel, 
that you lay down your uncompleted work in New York 
(o take up an office that at the most is ornamental and 
lionorary.” Then turning to Senator Lodge, he added: 
“ Colonel Roosevelt has begun or suggested many things 
im New York, the accomplishment of which depends upon 
‘is re-election, and he should be allowed to finish them. 
it is a better field for his usefulness than the Vice- 
Presidency.” 

“Eddie Graham, here,” said the Rough Rider Gov- 
ernor, pausing in front of me, “knows more about my 
plans and my unfinished work than anybody else in New 
York State. I want his opinion.” 

Briefly for Senator Lodge’s information I went over 

ie reforms accomplished, and intended, and the situation 
‘litically, all the time Colonel Roosevelt nodding acqui- 
cence or making an interjection of correction. When 
had finished Congressman Littauer, stepping in front 
0’ Mr. Lodge, and with raised hand said rather excit- 
e‘ly, “ Don’t you see you, his best friend, that his place 
is in New York. Why put him in the burying-ground 
0: political hopes, the Vice-Presidency ? ” 

And then, Mr. Lodge, solemnly and quietly, not mov- 
ing from the window where the fading light of the 
summer day threw his splendid figure into heroic sil- 
houette, said: “It would be true, perhaps, if Theodore 
Roosevelt were like any one of us. But he is not. The 
Vice-Presidency may be a burying-ground of political 
hopes, but neither the Vice-Presidency nor private life 
can affect Colonel Roosevelt. He is a man of destiny. 
His whole career demonstrates it. He will be the Presi- 
dent of these United States.” 

There was a stillness like death itself for a moment, 
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broken by Mr. Roosevelt himself as he said, “ No; no;” 
but his refusal found no answer from his assembled 
friends. The Senator from Massachusetts, the beloved 
personal friend, the ardent admirer, had outwitted and 
out-generalled us. Not one of us, looking over our sub- 
ject’s meteoric course for ten years back, could deny the 
calmly produced statement. We arose to leave. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt put his hand on my shoulder. “ What 
do you think, Eddie?” he said. 

“Tam sorry, Colonel, but I think you must accept.” 
And the “man of destiny,” the prophesied President of the 
United States, bowed his head And said, “ I am afraid so.” 

Fifteen months later I sat in the library of Ansley 
Wilcox’s house in Buffalo with Theodore Roosevelt. 
Three hours before, with tear-dimmed eye and trembling 
lip, with raised right hand, he had taken the oath of 
office of President of the United States. A national 
calamity had fulfilled Mr. Roosevelt’s destiny, and Mr. 
Lodge’s prophesy. 

Two blocks further up the beautiful Avenue silent in 
death lay the great chieftain, William McKinley, he 
who but a short week before had enunciated a new and 
progressive policy for the nation. 

In one hand Mr. Roosevelt crumpled a cable from Sena- 
tor Lodge, expressing his horror and grief at the attack 
on President McKinley. The new President put both 
hands in mine, and with bowed head, whispered, ‘ Oh, 
the horror of it, the horror of it. I would it had come 
in any other way.” 

I! wonder did his mind revert to that scene in Phila- 
delphia, and Senator Lodge’s prophetic words? 

GEORGE EDWARD GRAHAM. 


The Story of Paul Morton’s Success. 


Tue story of the successful business man is never 
dull. Contrary to general opinion, there are more rounds 
in the commercial lad- 
der than in the profes- 
sional. From the latter 
the climber has, now and 
then, vistas of ‘“ sweet 
fields arrayed.” Not so 
on the commercial 
rounds. Even when the 
climber on the latter gets 
within grasp of the top 
there begins the constant 
watch of caution, neces- 
sitated by keen competi- 
tion, advanced ideas, and 
eager combinations. 
These push forward day 
and night to get the place 
acquired by the man 
ahead, and to build 
higher. The story of 
Paul Morton, one of the 
youngest railroad men of this country, is consectary 
of the foregoing. He is not yet forty-five years old, 
but he is second vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway System. Not many weeks ago rail- 
road rumor had it that he was slated for the Presidency 
of the Southern Pacific. It did not come to him, but 
the fact that he had been considered showed his standing 
as a railroad man. 

Mr. Morton-was born in Detroit in 1857, while his 
mother was visiting that city. Soon after the event she 
returned to her Nebraska home. The old California trail 
across the sparsely inhabited territory was crowded at 
that time with freight trains drawn by mules, westward 
bound to the Eldorado beyond the mountains. As the 
prairie schooners passed by the Morton home, Paul, a 
boy, watched them day after day. The transportation 
idea lodged in his mind then. His first ambition was 
to be a wagon boss, or stage-driver. A few years later 
J. Sterling Morton, since then an important factor in 
Western development, and a member of President Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet, gave Paul the alternative of a college 
education or a business position. The boy chose the 
latter. At the age of sixteen he was a clerk in the 
Land Department of the Burlington system. His pay 
was $16 a month. There he learned the importance of 
the railroad as the chief agency in settling and develop- 
ing a new country. 

In 1873 he was advanced to a desk in the General 
Freight office of the Burlington road, at Platsmouth, 
Neb. In less than a year he was transferred to the 
headquarters of the company in Chicago, where he was 
made a junior clerk. Four years later, on the day he 
was twenty-one years old, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the system. In 1886 he became, 
at the urgent request of the directors, general passen- 
ger agent with full charge of the passenger traffic of 
the company. It was while in that position that the 
great strike of engineers and firemen occurred, paralyz- 
ing 4,000 miles of railroad. This was the longest and 
most bitterly contested railroad strike in the country 
up to that time. It lasted about a year. Mr. Morton 
was assigned the task of supplying the press of the 
country with all necessary information concerning the 
strike, in addition to the work of bringing about a set- 
tlement. It was finally accomplished, but it left the 
company’s business in a depleted condition. Mr. Morton 
was then placed in charge of the freight interests of the 
company. In the opinion of leading men of the coun- 
try the settlement of the “ Q” strike was no less a signal 
victory over labor organizations than a quick resuscita- 
tion of business by the companiy. 

Mr. Morton remained with the company until 1890, 
resigning to engage in the coal and iron business, hav- 
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ing been elected president of the largest mining organiza- 
tion in Iowa and Illinois; in addition to which he was 
vice-president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
In 1895 he was elected to his present position, and is in 
charge of the commercial affairs of the Atchison system. 
As an evidence of the result of his administration the 
following fact is given: The earnings of the system 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1897, were $34,000,- 
000; earnings for the year ending June 30th, 1901, ap- 
proximate $54,000,000. Mr. Morton is a good after- 
dinner talker, and entertaining conversationalist, and a 
favorite in the higher social circles of the country. He 
was married in 1880 to Miss Charlotte Goodridge. They 
have two daughters, aged nineteen and fourteen years, 
respectively. 


The Plight of the Evangelist. 


Tuey tell in Cross Roads, Penn., about an Evangelist 
parson who came that way a while ago on a tour. He 
was unannounced, and went to the hotel for the night. 
After supper he saw a couple of deacons, and the news 
that there would be preaching on the next day (the 
Sabbath) was soon known about town, there being no 
regular occupant of the local pulpit at the time. 

The parson ate a hearty breakfast, but only a light 
dinner. At 2 Pp. M. he went over to the church and the 
services were held as her programme. A collection to 
defray the Evangelist’s expenses was taken up. _ It 
amounted to exactly 37 cents. 

The congregation filed out, none staying to even greet 
the visitor. The leading deacon not being present, hav- 
ing/ gone to a funeral on that day, there was no one to 
take his place. 

The hotel-keeper’s wife noticed the blank look that 
came flitting to the parson’s face when he glanced into 
the collection boxes and told her husband of it. He 
surmised the trouble at once. 

The parson said little when he returned to the hotel, 
and ate his supper in silence. That night he was heard 
pacing up and down in his room till far toward morn- 
ing. He took his breakfast and then went to the pro- 
prietor. 

“ How much do I owe you?” he asked. 

“ Your bill is paid,” was the reply. 

The parson glanced out the window and then told the 
hotel-keeper what had been the trouble that kept him 
pacing the floor so long. 

“lve got just 45 cents,” he said. ‘ Thirty-seven came 
to me yesterday. It is not enough to take me out of 
town. I would have sawed your wood if the bill was 
not settled, and then—then—” 

The hotel man went down to the bar-room and told 
the boys there of the parson’s woe; and another collee- 
tion was taken up. It netted $2.12. 

With this lift the parson left town and reached the 
next pulpit on his route. It will be a long while before 
the “license” and ‘ no-license” people of Cross Roads 
cease to talk about the plight of the traveling Evan- 
gel’st, and the manner of his being extricated. 

R. S. SPEARS. 


The Story of a Golden Nugget. 


At the recent National Congregational Council, in 
Portland, Me., the Rev. George H. Ide, D. D., of Milwau- 
kee, related the following anecdote: ‘I have read how 
a farmer’s wife, in the province of Ontario, many years 
ago, went searching the woods for a cow that had 
strayed, and, becoming thirsty, stooped to get a drink 
from a spring. Slipping, she fell against a small, loose 
rock, which rolled to her feet, and which proved to be 
a twenty-pound nugget of almost pure gold. The effect 
of that accidental find was that within six months a 
city of 5,000 inhabitants was built. An immense quarry 
of purest white marble was discovered near by, and the 
city was almost entirely built of marble. The town of 
Bridgewater is the only city in the world that has a 
hotel, church, schoolhouse, court-house, and the major- 
ity of its buildings constructed entirely of white marble. 
Strange to say, however, though vast sums of money were 
spent in search, no other gold of any amount was ever 
taken from this region; and the city has been depopu- 
laced and deserted. All enthusiasm was gone as soon 
as the gold was exhausted.” 


Paralysis and Coffee. 
SyMPTOMS DISAPPEAR WHEN DrvuG IS ABANDONED. 


“Tea and coffee were forbidden by my physician, for 
I had symptoms of paralysis and it was plain that the 
coffee was the cause of the trouble. I began using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee and am now a steady advertisement for 
Postum. The old symptoms of paralysis disappeared in 
a very brief time after I began the use of Postum and 
quit the use of coffee. Do not use my name publicly, 
if you please.” Morrow, O. The above name can 
be given by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Coffee is such a direct poison to the nerve centers of 
many highly organized people that it produces all sorts 
of disorders, from stomach and bowel troubles, palpata- 
tion of the heart, kidney troubles, etc., ete., up to more 
intricate nervous diseases, such as paralysis. The way 
to keep well is to leave off coffee or any nerve destroyer 
of that sert, and use Postum Food Coffee, which is a 
direct rebuilder of the nerve centers. Sure and well- 
defined improvement in health will follow this course, 
as can be proven by any person who will make the trial. 
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SOME OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL BELLES OF GEORGIA. 


1. MISS NELL TRACEY COLLINS, MACON. 2. MISS LULA KINGSBERY, CARROLTON. 3. MISS LOUISE DU BASE, ATHENS. 4. MISS MARY WOOD HILL, WASHINGTON. 5. MRS. ORTON BISHOP BROWN, NEE 
MISS CAROLINE GORDON, ATLANTA. 6. MISS BESSIE DRAPER, ATLANTA. 7. MISS ELISE HANSERD, COLUMBUS. 8. MISS BESSIE LANIER, WEST POINT. 
9. MISS ISMA DOOLY, ATLANTA. 10. MISS MINNIE WEED PINKHAM, AUGUSTA. 
See page 424 
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NOTABLE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE STAGE. 


1. MISS ELLEN TERRY AS “ VOLUMNIA,” IN “ CORIOLANUS.” 2. MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, THE NOTED ENGLISH ACTRESS. 3. SIR HENRY IRVING. 4. AMERICA’S FAVORITE ACTRESS, 
MISS MAUDE ADAMS, IN “ QUALITY STREET.” 5. MISS ELEANOR ROBSON, KYRLE BELLEW’S LEADING WOMAN. 6. KYRLE BELLEW, IN “ A GENTLEMAN OF 
FRANCE.” 7. CLARA BLOODGOOD, IN “ THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 8. FRANK MILLS, MISS DE WOLFE’S LEADING MAN. 
See page 432. 
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The Dramatic Season. 


HE RETURN of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry to 
New York marks the most brilliant and notice- 
able event of the dramatic season. The welcome 





they received at the Knickerbocker was noticeable for 
the utter absence of the boisterous and most effusive 
form of demonstration that ordinarily signalizes om 
opening nights or the reappearance of favorites in the 
leading theatres. It was not the welcome of a claque, 
but that of real admiring friends, and it made up in 
warmth what it lacked in exuberance. It was the 
welcome of the heart signified by breathless attention 
and profound interest, rather than the pattering wel- 
come of the hands. I doubt if the vast majority of 
theatre-goers in New York, whose most vigorous ap- 
plause is reserved, as a rule, for inane, senseless, song 
and dance shows of the highly-colored variety, could 
patiently sit out and really enjoy such an entertain- 
ment as Heny Irving and Ellen Terry gave in “ King 
Charles 1.,” and are still giving in the rest of their 
well-selected repertoire. One must love the classical, 
one must have a keen sense of historic values, and of 
the refinements of acting, to fully appreciate “ Charles 
I.” It is almost devoid of plot; intensity of action 
occurs only at intervals; there is not the faintest spark 
of comedy, and scarcely a smile during the entire four 
acts, but the pictures of the stage are beautiful and 
the performance is perfect. While just 
complaint is made because of the indis- 
tinetness at times of Mr. Irving’s speech, 
no one can criticise the skill, judgment, 
vigor, and purpose of his acting. He is 
a master of his profession. As the ill- 
fated Charles, absorbed in the love of his 
wife and children and devoted to the 
state, while meeting inscrutable and in- 
evitable fate, Irving is the personifica- 
tion of dignity, manhood, and virtue. 
Of Miss Terry, as wife, woman, and 
queen, too much cannot be said. Grace 
ful in manner, and perfect in elocution, 
she remains, in spite of her yeurs, the 
most winsome and attractive personal- 
ity on the stage. The support through- 
out is good, especially that of Mr. F. 
Tyars, as the blunt, grim, and resolute 
Cromwell, and of Mr. J. H. Barnes, as 
the loyal cavalier, devoted to his sover- 
eign till death. Miss Maud Milton, as 
Lady Eleanor, also deserves commenda- 
tion. Those who are able to see Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry, during their 
brief engagement, will be fortunate, for 
they will see and hear the best repre- 
sentatives of the highest art in the 
legitimate drama. 

There is no doubt of Kyrle Bellew’s 
adaptation to the romantic drama. He 
is graceful, carriers himself well, and 
makes love like one used to it. Much 
interest attached to his first appear- 
ance in Harriet Ford’s dramatization of 
Stanley Weyman’s romance, “ A Gentle- 
man of France,” which occurred at Ot 
tawa, on the 30th ult., preceding Mr. 
Bellew’s engagement at the Grand Opera 
House at Chicago., and his later ap 
pearance in New York. The romantic 
drama seems to be the vogue, at present, 
and out-of-town critics report that Mr. 
Bellew, in the new play was a_pro- 
nounced success. What the verdict in 
New York may be is a different matter. 
Liebler & Co., under whose management 
Mr. Bellew appears, has given him an 
excellent cast, including Eleanor Robson, 
John Blair, Frank E. Aiken, and Caro- 
line Butterfield. 

The approaching visit of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and a special London com- 
pany, to the United States, for an Amer- 
ican tour, under the management of 
Liebler & Co., will give us an oppor- 
tunity to see one of the best of the Eng- 
lish school of actors. Mrs. Campbell created two of 
the strongest of Pinero’s characters, “ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” and “ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” She 
will arrive early in the new year and her visit will 
be brief, taking in the principal cities of the East, North, 
and West. Mrs. Campbell is a very beautiful English 
woman, whose husband died in the service in South 
Africa. She will open in New York, in a theatre which 
has not yet been selected, and her repertoire will include 
all of her best plays. This will be her first visit to the 
United States. 


China’s Awful Flood and Famine. 


DISTRESSING details of the extent of the Yangtze in- 
undation, meager accounts of which have reached this 
country, have just been received from our correspondent 
in Shanghai. The flood was extraordinary. Nothing 
like it has occurred in China for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. In places where the mountains are not, only one 
vast fresh water mirror was to be seen. Over places which 
produced rice crops—the mainstay of Chinese life—great 
junks of deep draught sailed, as ships sail on the sea, 
The onrush of water in the provinces of the Yangtze 
adjacent to the water-way, swept away everything— 
crops, trees, houses, and in some places the land on 
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which the houses stood. Great as these losses were, 
they are insignificant when compared with the loss of 
life, the numbers of which ran into thousands. 

When all these have been considered there remains 
another situation which appeals to humanity. Those 
left to tell the story are not only homeless, but are 
left without means of sustenance. The young crop just 
coming into fruit floated away, and is lost to the sower 
forever. No seed is obtainable by the survivors. The 
province of Hunan practically gave itself to Tungting 
Lake, and Poyung Lake was equally as greedy concerning 
Kiangsi. High ranges on the north and south of the 
river saved Anhui. Following the flood, Chinese pas- 
senger boats and junks sailed over the tops of the tall 
trees. The occupants of houses in villages which ‘stood 
above previous high-water mark used tubs as means of 
transportation, for they had never supposed that there 
would come a time when boats would be needed. 

The receding of the waters only tended to accentuate 
the distressing situation. The land was left, but there 
was no seed from which to grow a second crop. And 
none was to be had. The people in China seldom pur- 
chase seed for their crops, depending on the one yield 
to give the seed for another. Hence the poorer classes 
living in reed and straw huts along the creeks or beside 
their crops have lost all chance of helping themselves 
to even a late harvest. 

The flood was not along the course of the river alone, 


they can of the subscriptions, or, failing, will endeayo; 


to contro] its expenditure for their own purposes. Thus, 


in giving help to the sufferers, a close watch must |, 
kept on the wolves. The latter await calamities jy 
China as they do everywhere to reap a harvest. A « 
respondent of North China Herald, giving an account jf 
the devastation, closes his story of a trip to the inundatu 
districts with the following: 

“The officials are minimizing the effects of the flood all ove; 
the place for obvious reasons. their reports were bad they 
would be ordered to remit the taxes and such a step the Province); 
Treasuries are in too sore a plight to take, and then these offic 
would lose their means of living, to say nothing of their ly 
ries. Yet, if the taxes are pressed for under existing circ, 
stances, they will be unable to pay, and, of course, that will thr 
the brand in the fire. To show how the officials are making . 
their reports, when one was spoken to on the subject of the 
sulting distress he said: ‘Oh, things are not near as bad 
the people report, there is only one-tenth of the rice crop 
stroyed. Asked how much of the land was flooded, he repli 
* Everything but the hills, practically all the lower levels and 
flat.” Then asked how much of the rice was grown on t 
lower levels and flat, the answer was: ‘ Over seventy-five 
cent.’ These statements of this official show the logic of Chin 
official returns when it suits them to be blind. As the hig 
officials seldom leave their yaméns and must not, for face reaso 
prosecute enquiries personally, they must depend on those wh 
interest it is to minimize the state of things.” 


Public Sentiment and City Problems 


In the cause of municipal reform the poet’s line, pai 
phrased, might well be applied: 
“’Tis better to have gained and lost 
Than never to have gained at all.” 
For this reason we can heartily co 
mend the practical sense of a recent a 
dress by Dr. Albert Shaw on municip | 








A SCENE IN ACT IIL. OF ““EBEN HOLDEN,” THE NEW PLAY AT THE SAVOY, WITH E. M. HOLLAND 
IN THE TITLE ROLE. 


but extended inland, in some sections, one hundred miles. 
Not far from Nganking, an immense dyke constructed 
to protect a large plain, broke under the pressure of the 
waters. Thousands of homes, built for the most part of 
mud, were swept away in many cases before the occu- 
pants could escape. The survivors fled to a narrow 
dyke. Here a few huts were put up, and here many 
will be forced to remain during the winter. Miles of 
waste intervene between this dyke and sections more 
fortunate. The victims of the flood cannot travel to 
the provinces farther away, because they have no means 
of transportation. The winter will soon be at hand and 
these sufferers will not even be able to walk, except 
around their immediate habitations. 

On the receipt of the news of the ruin two Chinese banks 
advanced 20,000 taels to a Chinese committee formed 
to collect subscriptions for sufferers, Foreign commit- 
tees were formed and additional sums have been added 
to the fund. There may be, there must be, some tempo- 
rary relief. But there are other conditions which will 
require attention. The victims of the flood are, for the 
most part, ignorant. Already missionaries from the 
Boxer element are endeavoring to incite the flood-stricken 
sufferers by saying that the gods sent the flood because 
the inhabitants did not join the Boxer movement. These 
emissaries will doubtless endeavor to obtain whatever 


problems, in which, referring to the situ 

tion in New York, he said that “ much 

that was gained under the reform admi 

istration of Mayor Strong has been p 

manently held during a Tammany regi: 

by a tenacious public opinion.” Histo 
would repeat itself in this respect, he sai 
should the reform forees win in New York 
this fall, and lose again two years hen 
It is well that this truth should be u 
tered now, and remembered, whateye 
may come to pass as the result of tlie 
present campaign in the metropolis. 
The modifying and deterrent force of 
an educated and enlightened public opi 
ion is something which neither Tammany 
itself nor its foes have reckoned with «s 
much as they might well do. This force 
remains more or less permanent through 
all the rapid fluctuations of local govern- 
ment. Once raised to a high standard 
it is likely to continue long after sinister 
influences have been at work to bring it 
down again to a low level. Even the most 
corrupt municipal administration is kept 
under bonds to public sentiment in some 
degree. It dares not be as bad as it 
wishes and propensities incline it to be. 
‘ Tammany rulers avail themselves, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, of this very state of 
things, to take credit and glory to them- 
selves for municipal benefits of many 
kinds, for which they deserve no credit 
whatever. They “ point with pride” to 
the observance of law and order in thie 
city generally, to schools, parks, public 
libraries, new streets, new systems of 
transit, and other improvements, mater- 
ial and otherwise, not realizing that 
many of these things exist, not because 
of anything they have done, but in spite 
of them. Public sentiment has demanded 

a recognition of law and public decency 

up to a point which even a Tammany »d- 

ministration has not found it wise vor 

politic to ignore, even if it could. No 
one thoroughly acquainted with the )vr- 
sonnel of the Tammany government coi:ld 
believe for a moment that the metrop: lis 
would enjoy nearly as many munici)al 
benefits as it now possesses could he 
men who comprise this governing b: ly 
feel free to work their will on the city in 
their own way undeterred by fear of an 
aroused and indignant public sentiment. In other wo: ds, 
New York owes the large measure of good which finds its 
way into the administration of its affairs, not prima: ily 
to any wisdom, high aims, or virtuous purposes in its 
Tammany rulers, but chiefly to the fact that the \ ist 
body of its citizenship are honest, industrious, int«|li- 
gent, and law-abiding men and women, whose collec: ive 
opinion no ruling authority can openly ignore nor sa ely 
defy. With such a condition in the affairs of local .ov- 
ernment, the future of the municipality is assured. ‘he 
ery of political parties is nil when the people as a w..ole 
are alert. 

And what is true of New York in this respect is ‘rue 
of Philadelphia, Chicago, and every other Amer can 
city where the question of good municipal government 
is up for consideration. The way of safety for all t)ese 
from corruption and misrule lies, to a great extent. in 
the existence of an intelligent, insistent public opinion, 
exerting its pressure silently but unceasingly upon all 
who are charged with public responsibilities. All forces, 
therefore, all agencies of every name and nature, wich 
have for their object the promotion of good govern- 
ment through educational means, the enlightenment of the 
public mind on civic and moral issues, may be rightfully 
counted worthy of support by all who are intereste: in 
the permanent betterment of cities. L. A. M. 
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THE LUSCIOUS OYSTER. 
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Its consumption is nearly universal. It comes 
| = first at the state function. It is devoured from 
t half shell at the improvised stands along the river 
fronts of New York by the poorest, at a cost of one penny 
for each oyster, sauce gratis. 


HE OYSTER is the seafood of prince and peasant 


The meanest eating-stand, 
And 
still no trustworthy data as to the shipment or consump 
, of the oyster is attainable. Each wholesale dealer 
»ws how many bushels or barrels he receives weekly, 
and how many he sells. But ask him what the trade 
amounts to in a year, for the country, and he does not 
know. He will tell you so frankly. Twenty-five years 
avo somebody estimated the wholesale trade of the food 
in New York to be $25,000,000 a year. One of the big- 
v.-t firms in this city said it was a guess. But admit- 
ti + the amount to be approximately correct, the firm did 
not hesitate to say that the business is now doubled. An 
ol) oysterman says there are sixty species of oysters 
in various parts of the world. The best known brands 
in this country are Bluepoints, from Great South Bay 
and Long Island Sound; East Rivers, from Jamaica Bay ; 
kaways, from Rockaway; South Norwalks, from the 
S and; Duck Rivers, from Providence River, R. I.; Cape 


café, or restaurant serves oysters in several ways. 


es 


C. |s, from Cape Cod; Lynnhavens and Princess Anne, 
frm Norfolk, Va.; Chesapeakes, from Chesapeake Bay. 
(vntrary to an opinion shared by people who have not 


st lied oysters, they are of slow growth. At the age of 
si. months the average species is no larger than a silver 
he'f dollar. It doubles its size at the end of a year. 

he cultivation of the oyster—the oyster known to 
the trade being considered—is now scientifically done. 
The law has been invoked in the protection of the shelled 





wy story of a day on an oyster sloop on Great South 
Bay, east shore of Long Island, will give the unoystered 
reider some general information about oyster catches, 
oyster culture and oyster farming. Great South Bay, 
thirty miles long and about seven at its widest point, is 
the home of the exclusive Bluepoint, and it is no disre- 
spect to other oysters to assert that the Bluepoint is the 
aristocrat of the oyster kingdom. As is the terrapin to 
the turtle, so is the Bluepoint to certain, if not all, 
brands of oysters. The shores of Great South Bay are 
staked off for oyster planting. The oyster lots are under 
water, of course, and extend a half mile or more from 
The right to farm these lots is obtained from 
the Board of Supervisors, which has the peace and order 
of Suffolk County in its keeping. The board is com- 
posed df seven citizens, taxpayers, with William Dawes 
as president. The time of this board is occupied princi- 
pally in looking after the interests of the oyster farm- 
ers of Great South Bay. 

beyond the stakes of the leased lots is the public do- 
main of water, where anybody may tong who can. (You 

tong” oysters in Great South Bay. Elswhere you 
dredge.) Tonging by the public must be done between 
October 1 and April 30. September is an oyster month 
in all waters except Great South Bay. But even in sea- 
son the public hunter in these waters is watched. The 
skipper of the sloop of the board of trustees is armed, 
not with a stick or deadly weapon, but with a pocket 
rule. The public hunter must scrutinize the oyster he 
brings up. It must measure, “ crossways and lengthways, 
four inches” before it can be culled. If it does not so 
measure it must be cast back into the waters. 

(na elear day, in tonging season, the expanse of Great 
South Bay is one of beauty. Fleets of sixty, seventy, and 
soniclimes eighty, sloops whiten the water-view. The 
crew of a sloop usually consists of two men and a boy. 
One man is at the tiller. The other handles the tongs. 
The Soy eulls the oysters brought up from the beds by the 
ton; One of the pictures printed elsewhere shows the 
man with the tongs. The tongs are composed of two long 
pole.. from ten to twelve feet, varying according to the 
dept. of the waters, and united at the working end like 
a pur of scissors, the tongs part being made of tough 
wire: these have teeth; when they touch the oyster beds 
they open by a manipulation of the poles by the tonger. 
When he feels his tongs strike a bed he closes the wire 
tect!) upon the bivalves and brings them to the box on the 
lee - de of the sloop. Again the tongs open and the 
iy is dumped into the box, behind which the culler 
Stans with a small piece of iron—a jackknife will do. 
The vatch is equal to a peck. But all that is dumped 
to the culler is not oysters. Not infrequently the catch 
1s Mostly empty shells. The culler is quick to discover 
what he should open. The others are cast back into the 
Waters. What for? The old shells go back for * nests,” 
inging places for the young oysters. An oyster— 
that is, a baby oyster—will cling and grow upon any- 
thing. but it seems to prefer its own kith, or the shell of 
its kith, on which to grow. An old oysterman of Great 
South Bay has a growth of one hundred and twenty-five 
on a banana stalk five feet long. A picture of this re- 
mark ‘le growth will be found in this article. 

Phe re is such a thing as an oyster being too old. The 
*xperienced euller knows it by its size and wrinkles. The 
latter ire corrugations like those which tell the age of 
2 tga animal. How does the tiller of the sloop know 

0 steer his craft? How does he know where the 
ds are? Something in the appearance of the surface 
of the water indicates a find down below. But not al- 


shore, 


eatch ” 


or cl 





REMARKABLE GROWTH OF 125 OYSTERS ON A FIVE-FOOT 
BANANA STALK. 


ways. 
lots. 

As the culler opens the shells of such as he retains 
in his box, he throws the oysters into a bucket. Or, if 


Sometimes it is guess work, outside of the leased 


he be culling for shell oysters, he throws them into a heap. 
Sometimes he has several heaps. One represents the 
another represents 
the marketable size, which one finds on the oyster docks 
or on the market stands of the city; another represents a 
particular size, which is disposed of to an exclusive trade. 
There is one shell which breaks up the monotonous look 
on the face of the culler. It is the one which has a bubble 
on it; a little thing it is. 
speck of seafoam. It indicates that the oyster within 
has an exclusive and delicious flavor. The kind which. 
when tasted, makes a man think of the sea. When the 
day’s work is done; when the tiller runs his sloop shore 
ward, there is in the heaps of the little craft, if the catch 
has been average, ten bushels. 
compensating. 


smallest Bluepoint (Delmonico size), 


It has the appearance of a 


This is considered to be 
The week should average eighty bushels. 
The men on the sloop average $3 a day; the boy, $2. An 
oyster sloop, like the one in the picture, has a capacity 
of two hundred bushels. 

Before the shipment of the catch to New York, which 
is made principally in barrels and by rail, unless. as if 
often the case, the catch is shipped on boats which belong 
The 


floats are moored to fresh-water streams, of which there 


to the trade, the oysters are thrown upon floats. 


are many on Long Island as elsewhere in the oyster do 
main. 
tide. 


The fresh water flows over the float during one 
In the vernacular of the oysterman, this is called 
drinking the oyster.” The fattens and adds 
flavor, removing the extreme saltiness which attaches to 
the oyster when it is first brought up. “ Drinking the 
oyster” is a common custom in all oyster territory. 
After the shell oyster’s drink, the shipments are made as 
described. The annual shipments from Great South Bay 
average 200,000 bushels. Nine-tenths of the shipments 
from the bay are in the shell. 

The oyster lots are leased by large dealers. In this 
particular, the dealers are farmers. 
calls the process * laying.” 


process 


The old oysterman 
Sloops gather in the same 
way already described, and the catch is thrown upon 
scows. The scows are towed inside the which 
mark the boundaries of the lots. <A force of shovelers 
throw the catch into the waters, usually late in the day, 
and the deposit remains in the shoal water until the 
owners want the stock for the trade. The season for 
planting is from the latter part of April until the first 
of September. Barring its enemies, crabs, porgies, and 
snails, the plant of the Spring will double itself by au- 
tumn. A snail is death to an oyster. 

The arrival of the oyster in New York is an interesting 
chapter in the life of the bivalve. The arrivals are by 
sloops and steamers, in baskets and in barrels. Let us 
go down to an oyster dock in East River, near Fulton 
market. The sloops and steamers worm themselves 
through the forest of craft, and touch their respective 
docks. The inspector of each concern goes aboard and 
quickly inventories the consignment. If the shipment 
comes from the dealers’ own beds, the inspector knows 
about what the total consignment is. But the shipments 
may and do cover several varieties. There are the bas- 
kets, which are to be placed in the dock house. When 
piled up, hundreds and hundreds, the walk between the 
rows touching the ceiling remind the visitor of a ramble 
in the catacombs of Paris, if the visitor has ever been on 
that ramble. These baskets do not remain in storage 
long. They are for the trade; for the big hotels, the 
cafés, the bars; for the up-town dealers who supply fam 
ilies and boarding houses, and for the penny dealer along 
the river fronts; also for the ocean liners and coastwise 
steamers. The steward of an ocean liner will buy enough 
for the voyage across and back, for the ocean traveler has 
learned that the American oyster is the oyster for him. 
The inspector knows the habitat of every basket of oys- 
ters from the formation of the shell. All oysters’ shells 
are not alike. Hav¥ing stored away the baskets for the 
trade, the oysters*which are to be opened are carried 
in the dock house, where a force, varying in number ac- 
cording to the orders, falls to, and the process of opening 
is the same as that which is adopted by the culler on 
the sloop on the bay. Nobody knows how many oysters 
are opened in a day. The only information is that as 
many can be opened as there are orders. Most of the 
oysters received at the East River docks are for con- 
sumption in and around New York. 

Most of the shipments which are received at the docks 
along North River are for the inland towns and cities. 
And a majority of these North River receipts are opened 
on the boats which bring in the supply. This saves 
freight, said one of the big dealers. The freight on tubs 
of oysters thus opened is considerably less than it would 


stakes 


be if the shipments were made in the shell. “ Besides,” 
said this dealer, in a facetious manner, “ they don’t un- 
derstand opening oysters in the country and out West. 
* Don’t they get oysters on the half-shell out West?” 
“Oh, yes. That’s a trick. They keep the shells on hand. 
We furnish the oysters. They know how to slide oysters 
on the shell out West. Of course, shell 0) 
are shipped to the West. But most of them go in tubs, 
after the shells have been opened here. Just before the 
Christmas season the sales to European trade amounts 
to a thousand barrels a week. The European trade keeps 
up from November until April.” 

Chat the oyster is the meat for all may be learned 
from a stroll along the down-town streets. An army of 
carts and stands are in operation on the fronts where 
longshoremen, roustabouts, and laborers congregate at 
the noon hour, or any time during the day. The oysters 
are opened on demand, and in dexterous manner. Few 
laborers care for their oysters in any way except on the 
half shell. The consumer is furnished, “* sauce for relish,” 
and the price is one penny an oyster. 


some oysters 


No one knows ex- 
cept the man in the license department how many of 
these carts and stands abound in the city. But that the 
consumption is enormous must be admitted from the 
statement of one of the penny dealers near Battery Park. 
* How many a day? About 1,500. That’s gooda day bus- 
iness,”’ said the Neapolitan, 

While the “ universal order ” in the city is for oysters 
on the half shell, there are occasions, events, when the 
conventionalities of the hour demand something else. 
Che Holland House chef, Gustav Becker, known to good 
livers, is one of the authorities on the various ways of 
preparing the bivalve. Some of the more popular recipes, 
as furnished by him, are appended, for by this time you 
have caught your oyster. How will you have it? 

Oysters a la Bearnaise: Place 
the tire; poach slightly in their 
the hard parts; roll in a sautoir containing cooked fine herbs 
Butter boat-shaped tantlet molds; line with a delicate chicken 
force-meat, and lay one oyster and some of the herbs in every 
mold; cover with more force-meat; poach, unmold, and dip in 


large oysters in a saucepan on 
own liquor, drain and suppress 


beaten eggs; roll in bread crumbs; fry in clarified butter. Serve 
in a sauceboat of tomato Bearnaise sauce 
Oysters Risolettes @ la Pompadour: Blanch the oyster; drain 


and suppress the hard parts; prepare round pieces of thin pancake, 
two and a half inches in diameter; fill half of each with thick 
Italian sauce; lay an oyster on top and cover with sauce; force 
a quarter-inch cord of fish quinelle force-meat through a carnet 
on one-half of the pancake; fold over and fasten the edges to- 


gether; dip in beaten eggs, then in bread crumbs, and fry to a fine 
color; dress on a folded napkin and garnish with a bunch of fried 
parsley 


Oyster Brochettes with Truffles Poach in their liquor three 
dozen large oysters, when they are cold, pare and season, run a 
small wooden skewer through their centre, alternating each oyster 
with a round slice of cooked truffle. Dip the _brochettes into a 
well-reduced allemande sauce into which has been added chopped 
mushrooms and fine herbs. Range at once on a baking sheet and 
leave them in an ice-box till the sauce is thoroughly cold; three 
hours later, detach from the sheet, remove the superfluous sauce, 
shape them nicely, roll in white bread crumbs, dip in beaten eggs, 
und again in bread crumbs, smooth surfaces, and plunge the bro 
chettes into very hot fat until they attain a golden color; then with 
draw skewers and dress at once on a folded napkin. Garnish with 
fried parsley 

Then there are various other ways of preparing oys- 
ters, which the epicurean may learn on inquiry of any 
* Oscar,” of the Waldorf-Astoria, furnishes the 
following from his book of voluminous recipes: 

Oysters, American Style, are placed in a sauce bowl with one 
heaped teaspoonful of salt, three-fourths of a teaspoonful of 
finely ground white pepper, one medium-sized fine, well-peeled 
shallot, one heaped teaspoonful of chives, and one of parsley, 
all finely chopped. Mix lightly together; pour in a teaspoonful 
of olive oil, six drops of Tobasco sauce, one saltspooniul of 
Worcestershire sauce, then five and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
good vinegar. Mix with a spoon, and it is ready for use. 

Baked Oysters in Their Shells Remove the beards of the 
oysters; dip them first in beaten egg and then in finely grated 
bread crumbs that have been seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg. Place the oysters in their lower shells, put 
a small piece of butter on each; bake for a few minutes in a 
brisk oven. Place the shells with the oysters on a dish, squeeze 
a small quantity of lemon juice over each, and serve. 


caterer. 


Oyster Fricassee Open and beard some oysters; put into 
a stewpan with their own liquor, one ounce of butter and 
strained juice of half a lemon; season with a small quantity 


each of cayenne pepper and grated nutmeg; simmer gently by 
the side of the fire for a few minutes. Deat yolks of three eggs 
with three tablespoonfuls of sherry, strain and pour in with the 
oysters. Toss over the fire for a minute, turn onto a dish and 
serve. 

Fried Deviled Oysters: Take a pint of oysters, wipe dry and 
lay on a flat dish; cover with butter well-warmed and mixed 
with cayenne pepper and lemon juice; turn over and over in 
mixture for ten minutes; roll in a paper of rolled crackers or 
sifted bread crumbs; dip into beaten egg and again roll in the 
crumbs; fry in boiling lard and butter mixed and serve as hot 
as possible 

Stewed, Baltimore Style Open three dozen medium-s‘zed 
fresh oysters, place in a saucepan without their liquor; add one 
ounce of butter; cover pan, place it over the fire; cook for two 
minutes; add a wineglassful of Madeira, a little cayenne pepper, 
cook together for two minutes longer, add one gill each of 
Spanish sauce and half-glaze. Stir until boiling; just before 
serving squeeze in juice of a lemon; add one-half ounce of 
butter, a teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley; serve in a hot 
tureen. 

FRANK A. Brooks. 


We Are Living Longer. 


RECENT statements from President John F. Dryden, 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, are to the effect 
that the chance of attaining the round and ripe age of 100 
years is nearly ten times better in this country to-day 
than it was half a century ago. Also, that next to Sean- 
dinavians, Americans are the healthiest people in the 
world, and that the rapid advance of sanitary science 
is stamping out the most dreaded causes of death that 
raged unchecked in America not many years ago. More 


remarkable is the statement that the strife and compe- 
tition of American business and professional life, instead 
of being a health destroyer, is exactly the opposite, and 
tends to greater physical and mental agtivity, and, there- 
fore, to healthier bodies and longer lives. 
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a THE BIVALVE’S FIRST DAY IN THE CITY. EAST RIVER. Y— 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN OYSTER. 
IN WHICH ARE SHOWN THE CATCH OF THE BIVALVE, ITS PLANT, OPENING, AND SALE 


See page 433. 
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Tus has been a wonderful year for records in al- 
most every branch of sport, and a meeting at which 


WORTHLESS new figures are not established is 
1 sheds 


passed over as of only ordinary in 


RECORDS, terest. There is much nonsense 
THE S L. connected with record averages 


made, especially in base-ball. Batting averages count 
for something, but the official averages for fielders 
nd base men are not worth the paper they are written 
n nine times out of ten. A shirker might lead the 
ountry playing second base for instance, while a player 
ho went after everything, and consequently made er 
ors, would be away down in the list, and he would be 
vorth sixty per cent. more to the team than the shirker 
vith the brilliant reeord. George Davis, of the New 
York team, is the only player who leads in two posi 
ions, having the best record both for third baseman and 
shortstop. This recalls the fact that the American 
League officials are spending more time just now se 
uring National League players than they are in getting 
ew territory. The Americans frighten their rivals by 
hreatening to establish new teams in a city, and then 
vhile the attention of the club owners is directed that 
ay they calmly steal their players. 

Alex. Schwalbach, of Brooklyn, has a new bicycle 
hich is going to attract much attention. Its lines are 
entirely original and it looks as un 


A ane gainly at present as did the first 
NE W = safety with pneumatic tires. While 
BICYCLE. it does not conform to the ideas of 


wauty, it is comfortable and easily pushed along. The 
nachine is much longer and closer to the ground than 
he average safety. Its wheelbase is sixty-seven inches. 
(he wheelbase of the average wheel is about forty-five 
nches and that of a tandem sixty inches. There are 116 
inks to the chain to sixty links on the average chain. 
(he rear wheel is twenty-eight inches and the front 
vheel, which is used almost entirely for steering, is only 
wenty inches. The rider pushes forward on the pedals 
instead of up and down as on the present machine. 
rhere is a back-rest, which gives additional power to 
the rider. It is particularly easy on a hill. It is 
something new, anyway, and that is what the industry 
needs and needs badly. 
Although it is a long time off—next June in fact— 
there is already much talk about the proposed invasion 
ENNIS of England by the American tennis 
Seon TS TO experts next Summer. It is ex- 
we ‘ pected that a big delegation of 
GO ABROAD. Americans will cross the Atlantic to 
take part in the English championships at Wimbledon. 
Davis, Ward, and Hobart are pretty sure to go and it is 
thought that Larned, Whitman, and Wright and several 
others will accompany them. W. A. Larned, the present 
champion, tried eight years for the coveted trophy before 
le landed at the top. During that time he was the run- 
ner-up four times. He always looked on the court at 
Newport as his hoodoo. The champion lost only one 
match during the year, that with Leo Ware, at the 
Crescent court early in the year. His subsequent easy 
ictory over Ware would indicate that the defeat was 
fluke. With his dashing style of play his friends think 
he champion would make a great impression in Eng 
ind. Whitman, Wright, and Wrenn are of the steady, 
ife sort in their play, while Larned dashes at every- 
thing and is never afraid to take a chance. He plays 
‘nnis not unlike Ives, the greatest wielder of the billiard 
e that ever lived. It was a pleasure to see lves master 
e ivory balls and Larned will arouse as much enthusi- 
sm among the spectators as any man who ever faced 
net. The indoor championships will be held in New 
York early in Mareh. The challenge cup will be competed 
or this year for the first time in three seasons. The 


the World of Sp 





Ort. 


friends of Miss Nora Closter, of Cincinnati, expect her 
to make a great showing next year in the championships 
for women. 

Not for a moment must anybody think that the auto 
Another great tru 
ism is that it has come to stay. | 


mobile is not a wonderful invention. 


THE 


do not, however, agree with my old 


TROTTER friend, George R. Bidwell, the Col 

LS: KING. lector of the Port at New York, that 
the introduction of the motor will send the horse to 
oblivion. The motors will supplant the work-a-day ani 
mal to a large extent, but it cannot take the place of 
the thoroughbred on the race track nor the trotter and 
pacer on the speedway. Automobiling will prosper and 
continue to grow like the green bay tree, but as to the 
horse being a fit subject for a dime museum curiosity 
ten years from date—that won’t happen. Speedways are 
springing up all over the country and in my wanderings 
I have visited several of these courses which have been 
laid out for the speeding of sidewheelers during the last 
few months and the crowds show that there is a positive 
revival in driving in most of the large cities. This has 
been particularly true about New York, where the Speed- 
way on the Harlem on a pleasant afternoon furnishes 
one of the prettiest 
to look at. 
ing purposes only and wheelmen and automobiles are 
not permitted upon its sacred surface. In Brooklyn, the 


sights a real sportsman would care 
This splendid stretch is restricted for speed 


Speedway is a cosmopolitan affair and anybody can use 
it in any sort of trap. The result has been recently, 
especially on Sundays, that the course on Ocean Park 
way has been so crowded that speeding was out of the 
question. The horse-owners are now preparing a petition 
to the Legislature asking that the Speedway be restricted 
as is the case in New York. The speedway along the 
course of the Harlem, long since proved to be one of the 
most attractive places on Manhattan. People who never 
sat a-saddle or handled the ribbons, congregate about 
the course in greater numbers than are seen in the 
parks. 

1 am glad to chronicle the fact that there has been 
a lively demand recently for horses which can take 
HUNT FOR timber and scoot across country at 

i 3 : racing speed. Fox-hunting and 
VALUABLE cross-country riding was _ never 
HORSES. more popular than it is to-day and 
a lively fall and winter season is assured. There is in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia a little streak of 
blue grass which is an outcropping of the famous blue 
grass belt of Kentucky. Farmers and breeders have 
found that the blooded stock in that district thrive 
mighty well and the hunters taken out of this section 
recently have brought excellent prices. William F. 
Randolph recently sold to Thomas W. Lawson, of Bos- 
ton, a jumper for which Mr. Randolph paid only $75. 
The horse and colt shows held in Virginia recently, es- 
pecially those at Upperville, Fanquier County, and at 
Berryville, Clarke County, attracted great throngs and 
the industry of raising blooded jumpers promises to 
thrive in this section of the country, which is particu- 
larly accessible to the Northern market. 

rhe present conditions in professional base-ball are 
little short of deplorable. With the National and Ameri- 
can Leagues at swords’ points, all of 


WAN TED— the other base-ball organizations 
A BASE-BA LL throughout the country scarcely 
LEADER. know where they stand. The Na- 


tional League club-owners seem to have lost their heads. 
The organization is floundering around not unlike a 
chicken with the pip. It made the mistake of its ex- 
istence when it abrogated the National Agreement, prac- 
tically declaring open warfare upon the minor leagues. 
These little leagues are the real training schools for the 














wealthy clubs and have 
done their part well dur- 
ing the last ten years. 
In real sympathy with 
the National League, the 
foolish action of the vet- 
eran club-owners has 
turned the little fellows 
away from them. P. T. 
Powers, the president of 





the Eastern League, saw 
his opportunity and 
promptly called the own- 
ers of the smaller leagues 
together and formed an 
association of their own. 
Now it will not be so 
easy for the wealthy 
club-owners to steal the 
players from the minor 
leagues as was expected. 
N. E. Young, the president of the National League, 
an honor to the sport. He has done his — and done 
it well—when he was permitted to do it. I do not be 
lieve that he sanctioned the throwing out of the National 
Agreement, which has made it possible for all to live 
and to have the game conducted in a thoroughly sports- 
manlike manner. Charles H. Ebbets. president of the 
Brooklyn Club, has been mentioned as the possible new 
president of the National Le “ague. His friends trust 
that he will not accept the office unless the powers of 
office go with the appointment. 
would be a 














CHARLES H. ERBETS, 
Spoken ot as probable president 
National Basel 


ill League 


1s 


As a figure-head Ebbits 
failure. As a real president some swelled 
heads among the magnates might be deflated. P layers 
will benefit temporarily by the chaotic conditions, but 
will suffer in proportion when the troubles are adjusted 
between the warring leagues. 

Outside of rowing and prize-fighting there is no 
sport in publie favor to-day which requires the perfection 


CONDITIONS of physical powers more than the 
ry" “great American college game of foot- 
FOOT_B ‘LL ball. Much eriticism has been ex- 


pended this year over the rather in 
different showing made by some of the great teams. 
There has been a positive change in the coaching at some 
of the big colleges this season. The wise men have 
found out that nothing is so dangerous to the chances 
of a team as having the players on edge too early in 
the season. At Cambridge, it is acknowledged that the 
crimson-wearers care nothing for the early games and 
that the efforts of all are centered in having the players 
in apple-pie order for the game with Yale. And Har 
vard will conceal as far as possible her real strength up 
to that game. There has been entirely too much rough 
play this year and the opinion is becoming general that 
the penalty for slugging in the line is not nearly severe 
enough. A man who would deliberately disable an 
opposing player should be swept off the gridiron to 
utter and total oblivion. Scenes like those in the re 
cent Yale-Columbia game should not be tolerated for 
a minute. Foot-ball is not a game for “ muckers,” but 
these undesirable “ gents” crop up in teams at regular 
intervals, and I have seen more than one coaching from 
the side lines. Aggressiveness is praiseworthy, black- 
guardism a smirch on amateur sport. 

GeoRGE E, STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


James Parker, New Yorxk.—Frederick W. Buns has an un- 
known whom he wishes to match against Parker, Bothner, or 
Ullman. He can be addressed at No. 59 Wall Street, New York 
City. 
Wiit1aAM ZAHN, CLEVELAND.—There is no way of estimating 
the relative merits of the two players in question according to 
the official records as they played on teams belonging to dif- 
ferent leagues. 

M. C BELDON, Jersey City.—The shooting laws differ in 
many States. It would be best to consult with some hunter in 
the district or sporting goods dealer. 

James B. Trayer, Cincinnati.—P. T. Powers is the president 
of the association of minor league base-ball clubs, te em 
braces about all of the smaller professional clubs in the country. 
r. Powers, No. 220 Broadway, New York City, is his address. 

Tr. H. Watvace, St. Paut. It is a question which of the two- 
year-olds is the best. According to Madden, the trainer, Yankee 
is about the fastest youngster seen this year. Yankee, Nasturtium, 





Blue Girl, and Endurance by Right are all the property of 
William C. Whitney. G. EB. &. 
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A LIVELY TACKLE PLAY AT YALE.—VPhotugiraph by H. P. Olcott 
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THE ENGLISH TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER “ COBRA,” WRECKED OFF THE 
LINCOLNSHIRE COAST, WITH A LOSS OF SIXTY-SEVEN LIVES. 














HON. CHAS PARSONS, 
Inventor of the turbine. 








LIEUT. A. W. B. SMITH, 
In command of the lost ‘*Cobra. 











THE WRECK OF THE “ VIPER,” WHICH RAN ON A ROCK DURING 


THE MANCEUVRES. 








FAMOUS BUT UNFORTUNATE TURBINE BOATS. 








By a series of misfortunes hard to account for the 
English navy has recently lost the second of the two tor- 
pedo boat destroyers constructed for it during the past 
year, and upon which such high hopes have been placed. 
The first of these sister ships, the Viper, was wrecked in 
the English Channel during the naval mancuvres in 
August. The second of the ill-fated pair, the Cobra, ran 
on the rocks of the Lincolnshire coast on September 18, 
while on her way to Portsmouth, where she was to be put 
into commission. Sixty-seven lives were lost with the 
vessel, only twelve of those on board being saved. These 
two boats—the Viper and the Cobra—were the only ships 
of the turbine class in the English navy, and the latter 
was said to be the fastest boat in the world. 

The jury which investigated the cause of the disas- 
ter to the Cobra rendered a verdict on October 3 to the 
effect that the vessel was too lightly built. The calamity 
was believed to be due entirely to this weakness of con- 
struction, and not to faulty navigation at the time. It 
was a case evidently where safety had been sacrificed to 
a capacity for high speed. In order to attain a possible 
record of forty miles an: hour, the plates of the vessel 
were made hardly thicker than egg shells, while the ma- 
chinery was abnormally heavy. The divers found the 
Cobra broken completely in two close to one of her boil- 
ers, the stern half of the vessel not being found at all. 

But these disasters argue nothing against the prac- 
ticability of the turbine vessel, as such, and will not re- 
tard the development of their use. Before the German 
emperor had uttered the words which expressed his ex- 
ultation at the speed of the German steamship Deutsch- 
land, there were signs in the horizon that the sun of the 
Deutschland and all her kind was in the setting, and that 
the early years of the new century would see a revolution 
in the marine engine almost as great as that accom- 
plished by the change from galleys with rowers to sailing 
ships, or from sailing ships to steamers. First, in the 
last century, there was the old-time steamer, with its sin- 
gle screw. Then someone thought of having two screws, 
which meant two engines smaller and better than the 
old ones, working side by side. Three screws with three 
engines were tried later in some warships, but the space 
for engines had reached the limit, and the advantage of 
even the third screw was considered doubtful. Thus the 
mighty D.utschland, in order to break all ocean records, 
was built as a mere express steamer, her cargo being 
limited to sixteen tons, above the baggage of her passen- 
gers, an amount which, it may be said, is seldom carried. 
What she could do with six, eight or ten screws, each 
driven by a turbine, is a problem for speculators on the 
great. things which the future has in store, but it is not 
a chimerical one, and many persons now in middle life 
may live to see such a vessel plowing the Atlantic at 
fifty knots an hour, making London and New York only 
three days apart. 

At the same time, turbine locomotives, running 100 
miles an hour, without vibration, will meet all expecta- 
tions of great speed on railroads for years to come. The 
turbine road motor is also noteworthy, but greatest of 
all is the submarine, which is expected to revolutionize 
naval warfare, circling around fleets and flying along 
the surface of the ocean at fifty knots an hour. 

These improved turbines bear the name of Lieut. 
James Weir Graydon, late U. S. Navy. They have 
reached such a state of perfection that the changes in 
railroad locomotives, passenger and freight, ocean traffic 
and automobiles, may now be expected to make rapid 
progress. 

Although the experiments with turbines have been 


made on the other side of the Atlantic, Americans have 
not been backward in watching them, and American 
capital is said to be behind a new transatlantic company 
which is ready to build greyhounds with turbine engines 
as soon as they have reached a sufficient stage of devel- 
opment to be employed on so large a scale. The Edward 
VII., the first regular passenger steamer to be equipped 
with turbines, made twenty knots an hour on its trial 
trip on the Clyde, where the competition for the passen- 
ger-carrying traffic is very keen. Although three rail- 
road companies are interested, none of them would take 
the matter up, and the Edward VII was built as an in- 
dependent venture by William Denny & Brothers, working 
in conjunction with C. A. Parsons, the British inventor 
of the steam turbine. Her speed was twenty knots an 
hour. 

The turbine engine was applied to the Turbina, a 
small vessel of forty-four tons displacement, as long ago 
as 1884. She attained a speed of thirty-four and one-half 
knots, with a horsepower of 2,300, The Cobra and the 
Viper were next built. The latter, on her trial trip, 
made 36.581 knots, with her eight screws going at a mean 
speed of 1,180 revolutions a minute. 

The Parsons steam turbine engine consists of a cylin- 
der, having a series of rings of inwardly projecting guide 
blades, fitted on its interior surface. A shaft revolves in 
the cylinder, concentrically with it, turning at the same 
time the propeller shafting and propeller, which are at- 
tached to it. Inside the cylinder the shaft is fitted with 
outwardly projecting blades, almost extending to the in- 
ner surface of the cylinder, while the blades attached to 
the cylinder extend almost to the shaft. Steam is ad- 
mitted at the end of the shaft, impinging first on the 
fixed blades of the cylinder, whence it takes a rotating 
direction upon the blades of the shaft, causing the latter 
to revolve. The steam, as it passes on through the cylin- 
der to the condenser, strikes the successive blades of the 
shaft, causing the latter to revolve at a terrific rate. 
The most noticeable improvement over the reciprocat- 
ing engine is the entire absence of vibration, the dimin- 
ished wear and tear of the working parts, lessened lia- 
bility to break down, and the distribution of the pro- 
peling power over many shafts and propellers. There 
is also increased speed, increased economy of steam, in- 
creased carrying power of the vessel, due to lighter ma- 
chinery, less danger in battle, greater stability and less 
cost for running and maintenance. 

The weight of the motors, condensers, water steam- 
pipes, cylinders, and other propelling machinery in the 
Jdward VII is sixty-six tons, about half the weight per 
indicated horsepower developed by the engines of side- 
wheel steamers of a similar type. Lieutenant Graydon 
has: made even greater improvements in the turbine so 
that the “ operating power ” is used over and over again. 
The development of it is going on in hands so shrewd, 
able, and resourceful as to leave little doubt as to its 
progress in the commercial world. 


France, the Land of the Dog. 


ALONG with the statement that the population of 
France has been falling off in recent years comes another 
paragraph which says that according to a recent dog 
census of Europe, France has more dogs in proportion 
to its inhabitants than any other country on the 
continent, the number being 2,864,000. This is an aver- 
age of about one and one-half dogs to every ten inhab- 
itants, whereas in Germany, for instance, the propor- 





























TRIAL SPEED OF THE TURBINE-ENGINE STEAMER “ KING 
EDWARD,” WHILE MAKING THIRTY MILES AN HOUR. 


Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


tion is about one and one-fourth dog to every ten per 
sons. In being thus long on dogs and short on human 
beings France seeems to be singularly unfortunate. It 
will give a chance for her enemies to say that she is 
going to the dogs and be telling the truth about it, too 


Things Talked About. 


CoLoneL Harry Du VAL, the secretary of Senator 
Depew, has a new story. There is a ticket redemption 
bureau on the second floor of the Grand Central Depot, 
where money is refunded for unused tickets. <A lady 
came to the man in charge of the elevator a few days 
ago and said, “ Will you take me to the office of the 
Redeemer?” The elevator man replied that he was 
sorry but the elevator did not go that high. 

One of the newspapers intimated that the reason th« 
Shamrock lost in the recent race with Columbia was 
because the English crew drank nothing but beer, whil 
the American sailors were supplied only with water 
This is a mistake. The truth is that the Shamrock IT., 
through the courtesy of Hiram Riker, was supplied with 
450 gallons of Poland water, and the crew drank no 
other water and very little other liquids during the race 
Wind, not water, defeated the Shamrock. 


For Nervous Women, 


HorsFrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 





Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: “ It i 
pleasant to the taste, and ranks among the best of nervy: 
tonics for nervous females.” 


THE best is not too good for you. Use Abbott’s, th 
original Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers. 


> . 
Baby’s Diary. 

A UNIQUE and handsome publication wherein to recor! 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issue:! 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., Ne 
York. It is not given away, but is sent on receipt of 1|)) 
cents. 


Take Them Out. 


Or FEED THEM ON Foop THEey Can Stupy On. 


WHEN a student begins to break down from lack of t!« 
right kind of food, there are only two things to dv: 
either take him out of school or feed him properly «11 
food that will build the brain and nerve cells. That fou! 
is Grape-Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., saying, “ \ 
short time ago I got into a bad condition from ov: 
study, but Mother, having heard about Grape-Nuts Food 
began to feed me on it. It satisfied my hunger better 
than any other food, and the results were marvelovs. 
I got fleshy like a good fellow. My usual morning he: |- 
aches disappeared, and I found I could study for a 
long period without feeling the effects of it. 

“ After I had been using Grape-Nuts Food for about 
two months I felt like a new boy altogether. My face 
had been pale and thin, but it is now round and his 
considerable color. I have gained greatly in strength 
as well as flesh, and it is a pleasure to study, now thut 
I am not bothered with my head. I passed all of ‘y 
examinations with a reasonably good percentage, exi'a 
good in some of them, and it was Grape-Nuts that sa ved 
me from a year’s delay in entering college. 

“Father and Mother have both been improved by ‘he 
use of Grape-Nuts Food. Mother was troubled with 
sleepless nights, and got very thin, and looked care worn. 
She has gained her normal strength and looks and sleeps 
well nights.’"* Don E. Cooper. 
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THE PEANUT MAN. 


THE VENDER OF DOGS WAR- 
RANTED NOT TO BITE 
OR GO MAD. 


THE GRANDMOTHERLY , THE POPULAR BUTTON 
CRULLER WOMAN. MAN, 


THE WANDERING MINSTRELS. 


THE VENDERS OF GROWING 


THE DISPENSER OF 
SOFT DRINKS. 


THE MAN WHO TELLS YOUR FORTUNE WITH BIRDS. THE PERSISTENT AND PERSUASIVE BOOT-BLACK. 


PEOPLE OUR ODD PENNIES SUPPORT. 


FAMILIAR FIGURES ON THE BUSY STREETS OF GREATER NEW YORK, 
Photographs by Glen Allen, 
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Hints to Money-makers 








Less than a year ago, while there was a 
distinct lull in the bull movement, that em- 
inent financier, and, in the judgment of 
many, the brainiest man on Wall Street, 
Jacob Schiff, told me that he looked for 
one more upward movement in prices be- 
fore the culmination of the rise would be 
reached. It is significant that a number 
of other eminent leaders in the market 
have been repeating this prophesy. They 
base their hope on the knowledge that the 
great financial leaders are loaded up with 
securities that they desire to market at 
higher prices and that they must sell before 
many months go by, or suffer severe losses, 
in view of the reactionary tendencies of the 
time. This may be so for there are cir- 
cumstances which confirm the statement 
that some of the leaders are carrying heavy 
loads of stock, but there are reasons to be- 
lieve that these gentlemen have been, and 
are, quietly unloading special lines, at 
every opportunity. 

It is less difficult to advance a single 
stock or a group of ‘stocks than to give 
the whole market a decided upward turn. 
We have seen, for instance, of late, how 
easy it was to advance the Vanderbilt 
shares. Then, again, how easy it was to 
push along the anthracite stocks. No 
doubt a renewal of the report that the 
long-talked-of Southwestern combination 
was avout to be put through, would start 
an upward movement in those shares also, 
just as the talk of a new Northern Pacific 
Union Pacific-Burlington combination has 
been giving strength to the Pacific rail- 
way shares. Finding it difficult to en 
gineer a general bull movement, these 
leaders may unload, at intervals, a part of 
their burden on each separate rise of each 
separate class or group of shares. Granted 
that a bull movement might be started 
on such a seale as to create a new scram- 
ble for stocks, what would happen after 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


HAVEN & STOUT 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
1 Nassau Street, Cor. Wall St, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COTTON, GRAIN. 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 
DEPARTMENT. OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1901. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons whose 
taxes for the year 1901 remain unpaid on the first Day 
of November of the said year, that unless the same 
shall be paid to the Receiver of Taxes at his office in the 
Borough in which the property is located, as follows : 
Borough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, N. Y. 
Borough of The Bronx, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx, N. 
Borough of Broo klyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Municipal 
Building, Brooklyn, : 
ng 9 of Queens, corne r Jackson avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Borough of Richmond, Richmond suilding, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. : 
on or betore the first day of December of said year, he 
will charge, receive and collect upon such taxes so re- 
maining unpaid on that day, in addition to the amount 
of such taxes, one per centum on the amount thereof, as 
provided by section~916 of the Greater New York 
Charter (Chapter 378, Laws of 1897). 
AVID i. AUSTEN, 


Receiver of Taxes. 














Ol--SMELTER--MINES. 


OUGLAS,LACEY & Co 


Bankers, no 3 ers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stock Exchange, 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
t/ 
ta te Paying Mining: j oO 7 ape 


Oni “Unileted, our Specialty. 
Booklets giving our successful plan for reglising 
the large profits of legitimate mining, oilandsme 
ter investments, subscription blanks, full particu- 
surs, etc. sent free to any interested on application. 
BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland. Cincinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pi ittsburg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz.; Los 
Angeles, Cal. ; Hartford, Conn. ; Halifax, N. 8.5 St. 
John, N. B., Montrealand Toronto, Can. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Telephone, 2109 & 2110 Broad. 
Dealers in High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Money loaned upon Listed | Orders solicited for the 
Securities. Deposits re-; purchase or sale of 
ceived subject to check, | Stocks, Bonds, Grain and 
and interest allowed on | Cotton for Cash or on 

daily balances. | margin. 


Daily Market Letter on request. Correspondence solicited. 


the leaders had sold out?. Of course, there 
would be a scramble to sell and then the 
quiet, conservative, patient man _ with 
money would walk up to the bargain coun- 
ter, cash in hand, and pick up the choice 
job lots 

The public is suspicious of Wall Street 
now. The burnt child dreads the fire, and 
recent experiences in unfortunate ventures 
have not been forgotten. I do not regard 
the outlook as favorable for a prolonged 
bull movement. It looks as if the leaders 
on the bull side had lost control of their 
clients. There is no doubt that they have 
been waiting to push up ces ever 
since last spring but they have met a 
succession of disasters. The bull move- 
ment in May was nipped in the bud by 
the unfortunate Northern Pacific corner 
which still leaves a bad taste in the mouths 
of Morgan, Harriman, and others. Then 
we were promised an early summer bull 
campaign, but the great iron and steel 
strike put an end to that. Later, a dog- 
day advance was predicted, in spite of the 
fact’ that the dog days are always the 
dullest of the year in the stock market, 
but the failure of the corn crop came and 
intensified the depression. Then we 
were told that a bull movement‘in the early 
fall was one of the certainties of the near 
future. The assassination of the President 
made that impossible. Now we are prom- 
general rise in prices before. the 
holidays. It may be set down as a fact, 
in cold type, that no rise will be possible 
until the gigantie struggle over the con- 
trol*of the Northern Pacific, whi¢h- means 
the control largely of the Pacific coast busi- 
ness, is settled. If conflicting interests do 
not compromise, and if the Morgan-Hill 
crowd, which was temporarily out-generaled 
by the Harriman-Schiff strategists, last 
May, refuses to yield to the proposition that 
the preferred stock, of which the latter own 
a majority, cannot be retired on the first of 
January next, the new year is more likely 
to witness an open struggle in the market 
than serenity and peace. Unless_ this 
controversy, which stands as a menace to 
the whole market, is speedily settled, we 
may have a struggle, between the financial 
giants, that will prove more disastrous 
than that of May 9th. Those who are 
aware of the situation regard it with fear 
and alarm. If the liquidation in this slug- 
gish market continues much longer, the op- 
portunity for a great bear leader will 
come, and, with that opportunity, the 
leader will appear, and then Mr. Morgan 
may meet a foe more worthy of his (United 
States) steel. 

I am not among those who believe that 
the billion-dollar steel trust is out of the 
woods. Its financial statement was only 
a balance-sheet in form and not in fact. 
Everybody ought to know that the United 
States Steel Corporation is not an operat- 
ing company; it only controls the concerns 
it has gathered together and whose stock it 
largely holds. The earnings paid by these 
respective stocks make up the. dividends 
paid by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The recent semi-annual report of 
the United States Steel Companv does not. 
tell us what its various constituenc com- 
panies are earning or losing. If we had 
these facts before us, we might be better 
able to tell whether they were on a sound 
financial basis or not. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is that only $7,000,000 were 
set aside, according to the statement of the 
United States Steel Corporation, for wear 
and tear, while Andrew Carnegie has been 
quoted as saying that an iron or steel con- 
cern should set aside for this purpose at 
least 15 per cent. per annum. Fifteen per 
cent. of the billion-dollar capital of the 
United States Steel Corporation would be 
$150,000,000, which is about $50,000,000 
more apparently than the United States 
Steel Corporation is earning for dividend 
purposes in a whole year 

Mr. Carnegie has also said that the iron 
and steel business “is either a prince or a 
pauper,” that it is either very profitable 
or the reverse. We have been having sev- 
eral good years in the iron business. 
There are signs of an approaching depres- 
sion, not so much in the iron as in some 
other lines of manufacture. Our com- 
petitors in Germany and England are of- 
fering their products at such prices that 
we are losing our export trade. and in Cop- 
per, Sugar, Woolen Goods, Rubber, and 


ised a 





Cotton, stocks are accumulating in many 
directions. The weakness “6f the indus- 
trial shares on Wall Streetzhas something 
besides sentiment behind it. It is due to 
a knowledge of and belief in the fact that 
prosperous times cannot always continue. 


“Interested Reader,” Harlem: Your letter is 
not wey clear. 

New York: How can personal answers 
be se ent to communications which are not properly 
signed? e Fi 

A. D. B.,” New York: I find no quotable 
value in the ‘mining stock to which you refer. 

T.,”. Bristol, Conn.: I do not advise the pur 
chase of Wireless Telegraph and Telephone stock 
at 50 cents a share, or at any. other price. Re 
member the fate of the liquid air companies. 

” Boston: Financial rating not of the best. 

(2) ‘i have already exposed the operations of this 
Investors’ Fund concern. Have nothing to do 
with it or any other that offers you such pre 
posterous propositions. 

S.,” Knoxville, Tenn.: I think of the iron 
and steel properties, at prevailing prices, Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron offers as good a specula 
tion as any. It is the belief that it will ulti- 
mately be absorbed at a higher price by the 
U nited States Steel Corporation. 

* Careful,” St. Paul: I have already indicated 
my belief in the future of the Wabash debenture 
bonds. The road is certainly doing exceedinel, 
well, and the bonds are being picked up ap- 
parently on every recession. I think much bet 
ter of them than of the preferred stock. No 
stamp. 

B.,” Dansville, N. Y.: You are entirely right 
in your conclusion, ond é a complaint to the Fed- 
eral authorities would no doubt lead to the ex- 
clusion from the mails of the booklet, and of all 
others that offer such absurd returns on invest- 
ment. Any broker or syndicate that guarantees 
five per cent. a month to investors, may be set 
down as a fraud. 

** Bear,” Charleston, S. C.: Do not sacrifice 
the Glucose preferred until it is more clearly de 
veloped what the purposes of the insiders of the 
concern may be. (2) We have had rumors of 
tobacco wars in the past, but they have usually 
ended in the consolidation of the competing com 
panies. (3) It is reported that the earnings of 
American Linseed show a decided falling off. 

‘L.,” Savannah, Ga.: The Vermilye concern, 
which has_ had conside rable trouble with its cus 
tomer§, will, it is said, be reorganized under a 
new name. 2) The franchise-tax decision in 
Illinois hits People’s Gas and all the local trac 
tion interests, and may hit the railroad corpora 
tions before the assessors are through. People’s 
Gas, around par, however, ought to be a pur- 
chase. 

H.,’’*San Antonio, Texas: It is likely that 
U wi aN States Steel common will pay dividends 
for some time to come, certainly as long as the 
iron and steel market continues to be as active 
as it has been. But with hard times, dividends 
on the common cannot be expected. (2) I re- 
gard the present price of the common as high 
enough. Anonymous communications are not 
answered. 

‘L.,’”” New Orleans: I would not be in a hurry 
to buy American Sugar stock. 2) The Havana 
Commercial Company, which is about to be reor- 
ganized, paid six quarterly dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock, and while the shares were booming 
the insiders were selling out. It is_ significant 
that while it paid out $315,000 in dividends, it 
accumulated a floating debt of $1,500,000. (3) 
ban report of a gigantic British steel trust is de 
nied. 

“* Savannah,” Savannah, Ga.: I doubt very 
much whether the second income bonds of the 
Central of Georgia Railway will appreciate very 
much within the next six months. During the 
past fiscal year the company earned barely five 
per cent. upon its first incomes, all of which it 
paid upon that issue. This does not look as if 
there would be much prospect in the immediate 
future of payments on the seconds. Ultimately. 
if prosperous conditions continue, these income 
bonds should be worth more, but I am not advis- 
ing their purchase at present. 

*R.,” Springfield, Ill.: The Standard Milling 
Company was incorporated just about a year ago, 
as successor of the United States Flour Milling 
Company. It has an authorized capital of $6,900,- 
000, preferred. The plan of reorganization limits 
the new mortgage to $5,750,000, exclusive of 
$500,000, for working capital. The bonds were 
to be sold at not less than 95. The net earnings, 
it was claimed, would be at least twice the 
amount required to pay the interest on these 
bonds. They are not active, and it would be un- 
wise to ‘attempt to sell them on the present mar- 
ket. The latest sales have ranged from 68 to 
72%. 

*L..” Providence, R. I.: The annual report of 
the United Fruit Company for the past fiscal 
year showed a loss of nearly $300,000 in the 
earnings. Its surplus earnings were nominal as 
against nearly half a million last year. I have 
not advised the purchase of the stock. (2) The 
State of Texas has brought suit against more 
than a hundred bogus oil companies which have 
pretended to have valuable property in the Texas 
oil field. A remarkable decrease in the flow of 
oil in the Beaumont wells has lately caused 
anxiety on the part of well-owners. (3) 

* Moody’s Manual of Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous Securities,” John Moody, editor, 35 Nas- 
sau Street, has just been issued for this year. I 
know of no better book of reference for any 
one engaged in Wall Street speculations. 

** Raymond,” Atlanta, Ga.: agree with you 
that the Southern Railway is being put in splen- 
did condition for the development of its business, 
and that ultimately the shares, unless prosperous 
conditions | disappear, should sell considerably 
higher. But the common stock -has had a very 
heavy advance, and I see nothing in the present 
outlook to justify the hope that it will sell much 
higher in the near future. It certainly will not 
until some of the clouds on the financial horizon, 
arising out of the Northern Pacific deal, dic 
pear. On reactions, the common is a fair specu- 
lative purchase, but the safer plan would be to 
buy the preferred, which pays four per cent. per 
annum and will thus meet the interest charg es. 
(2) “ The Manual e Statistics of Wall Street,” 
cons by Haven & Stout, 1 Nassau street. 

Galveston, Tex.: Rumors prevail that 
the e cntehaes of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
are not making a good showing and that the stock 
will sell lower. Trone all appearances the com- 
pany is doing a rushing business, especially on the 
Broadway line, since electric power has been in- 
stalled thereon. I would not sacrifice my stock. 
(2) The report of the Distilling Company shows 
that about 5 per cent. was_earned on the pre- 
ferred stock last year, but I would not be in a 
hurry to buy. (3) While the iron and steel mills 
of the country are busy, and naturally so, after 
the great strike, apprehension is felt regarding 
the business of the new year. The export trade 
has dropped off very much. and in the wire in- 
dustry and in some other lines competition has 
resulted in a general reduction of prices. For- 
eigners are also competing more closely with us. 

*R.,” Helena, Mont.: Lawson, the Boston 
speculator, talks and "speculates for Lawson. If 
he has been caught in the Amalgamated crush, 
he is suffering the same fate as a number of in- 
vestors and speculators who in the past have fol- 
lowed his advice. (2) The sale of a large num- 
ber of shares of Union Pacific, held by John 








Jacob Astor, signifies what one moneyed 

thinks of the railroad situation. Mr. Astor 
viously did not sell because he needed the mor 
nor did he sell because he had a profit, fo: 
bought at a high price. He sold because 
wanted to get out. (3) The weakness in Stan 
Oil stock may be due to the effort being mad 
one of the political parties in France to mal 
government monopoly of the petroleum busi: 
in that country. This would cut off a large 

of the Standard Oil’s profitable market in Frar 

Continued on page 439 
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MORRIS & WILMARTH, 


N. Y. Consolidated Exchange, ) 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. j 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Private wire to Chicago. 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 


Especially efficient service for out-of-town ac 
Moderate margins. Correspondence invited. Com 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

. } ee {12 East 23d § 
) '320 Broadwa\ 
LADIES’ DEP’T. 12 E. 23d ST. 
B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
Bought for investment or on margin. Commission 1 
TELEPHONE 1945 CORTLANDT. 
Inquiries regarding investment or speculative secur 
promptly answered. 


DAILY MARKET LETTER ON APPLICATI( 





Est. 1 





JACOB BERRY & CO, 


MEMBER CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE KXCHANGE 
44 and 46 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford Office: Hills BIk., 847 Main St. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


TOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON 





” 


MARGINAL AN. INVESTMENT OR DES 
IN ALL GUA TITIES. INF PRM ATION ON 
FINANCIAL MATTERS GLADEY Bui 
NISHED, ISSUE UPON REQUEST ~ 4 
GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET AND ITs 
MARKETS” MONTHLY FLUCTUATION 
SHEETS, DAILY AND fSEKLY RE- 
PORTS. 

COMMISSION, 3-16 MODERATE MARGINS. 





GALINGER & HEIDELBERG 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 
20 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


SOLICIT ORDERS for purchase or sale 


cash or margin, 10 shares and upwards. Commis 


one-sixteenth. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND WHEAT. 


A daily market letter giving outline of market 
upon application. 


(alhoun Rragin & 0°. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members N. Y. Cons. Stock Exchange, 
50 BROADWAY. Phone, 4294 Broad. 
Market Letter on application. 


L.J, McCormack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchan; 
Bankers and Brokers 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORI 
Telephone No. 634, Cortlandt 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKL\N 
Telephone No. 3578 Main 











COMMISSION BROKERS 
SONNY YY nnryYYyyrnrrnrrnyyry 


J.L.McLEAN & Co. , 


Broad-Exchange Bldg.. New York 


MEMBERS ° 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. N 
NEW VORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK myrertemimany > ‘o 
vanatitcrane (Stee Broaoway Ane Sonne ¢ 

PRIVATE WIRES orssmst as, iiss 8 

SPECIAL LETTER MAILED Daity aT 4 P.M. Face 
MAIDA 

CRAIN—PROVISIONS—COTTON 


C. H. Van Buren & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Fvoad- 
way, N. Y. (Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadwz Ly. 

Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION. 


Stewart, Webster & Co. 


STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON AND 

HIGH CLASS INVESTMENTS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 

OR ON MARGIN.............- 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Excharie. 


44-46 Broadway, New York City. 


@nz0 0406 
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TO COLLECTORS. 


One Antique Sterling Silver 
Breakfast or Uegetable Dish 


With UNDER dish, Quartering and COVER. 


so Four Silver Entree Dishes 
to match (1824), and Zovers. 


massive removable HANDLES are each the 
shape of CORONET of a DUKE ot 
ROYAL BLOOD 


o Four Kot Water Stands and Plates of fine old 


S we? Id Plate for use with the four silver dishes 


All in oo Price £150 English. 
For sale at 
J. R. BEDWELL’S, Jewelor, 
Bankers: Barclay & Co., Ltd. COLCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


2 EXPERIENCED 
1 woe 


The five 















\RE USED 
ro THIS 


nocking about of their bag- 
ige and themselves, but they 
n't like it for all that. They 
preciate what a really good 
tel near at hand means. One 
here youcan live as wellor 
economically as you please 
ich an hotel is the 


Srand Union Hotel 
NEW YORK. 


Directly opposite the Grand 
Central Depot. 


Rates; $1 A DAY AND UP 





THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIAN Only Salesroom 


Sohmer Building, in Greater Ncw 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d “+. York. 











A UNITED STATES: 
WALL MAP 

This handsome county § 

FREE »:::. 48x34 inches, is § 


mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
larly interestin and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Kevolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden yurchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
@ TF 3 RUST for packing and transportation, 
TIS, General Passenger Agent 

‘ss. & Q.R. R., Chicago, II). 4 
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Cee eeees 
Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
| 4 le free. Dr. F. E. May 
Box 21 3, Bloomington, Ill. 
8LANK BOOK All kinds kept in stock 


and made to order oy 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 
‘21 Nassau Street, 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. 


ituation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
Americans. Every modern improvement. 














A Time to be Solemn. 
CAROLINE had been accustomed to hear- 
her grandfather say grace, but on a 
sit to her aunt’s this daily function was 


| dends of mining companies for September were 


| sible, 


* aaa 


1a good many 





women ‘a 





| it, but my 


been 


| they 


New York. | 


Unrival- | 





rlected and the small girl commented | 


i it. “ You may ask the blessing, Caro- 
ne.” said her mother. 
er head and mumbled a_ few 


‘laneing up she detegted a subdued smile | 


So the child bowed | 
words. | band! ” shrieked the woman. 





Hints to Money-Makers. | 


Continued from Page 438 


‘L.,” Duluth, Minn.: sucete's Gas around 
par rte to be a purchase. do not ad- 
vise the purchase of an My ‘Rapid Transit. 
Philadelphia parties may be after it, or the Penn 
sylvania Railroad may want it, in connection 
with its Long Island system. It is curious how 
these statements appeared pemepponeews ly in the 
financial columns of the New York newspapers, 
when the stock began to drop and insiders became 
anxious to sustain it. The value of Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit lies in the future and not in the 
present, unless a combination of local traction 
companies is made, which will put it on its feet 
(3) There is evidence of less activity in the iron 
and steel trade. This fact and our reduced ex 
ports, and the decreased earnings of some of 
the railroads, are all significant. (4) Harrison 
& Wycoff, 71 Broadway, and Redmond, Kerr & 
Co., 41 Wall Street. 

* Inquirer,” Boston: I am told 
W. Morse, the eminent financier, is not acting 
in connection with the Bell Telephone Company, 
ut is establishing his own telephone system in 
the United States. His acquirement of the Tele- 
phone, Telegraph & Cable Company of America, 
was made in his own interests and those of a few 
prominent bankers associated with him. The 
stock ought to be a purchase. (2) How little a 
part the mining stocks play in the distribution of 
dividends, is shown by the fact that the divi- 


that Charles 


only about $16,000,000, and only 6 per cent. of 
this amount, or a little over $1,000,000, was paid 
by companies engaged in the mining of precious 
or semi-precious metals. Of all the stocks on 
the list, the mining stocks are the least promis- 
ing one. profitable from the dividend-paying basis. 


Boston: The announcement that the 
Amalgamated Copper Company is closing its 
smelters in Montana and temporarily suspend 


ing work, in order to reduce the output of cop 
per and maintain the price, if confirmed, indi- 
cates that the company is overloaded with copper, 
and purposes to sell off its stock on hand, if pos- 
at prevailing prices. It is doubtful if this 
will prevent a decline, because foreign copper is 
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selling lower than the domestic product, and will 
certainly seek a market here. (2) The fact that | 
stocks are selling on an average of between | 


thirty and forty per cent. 


higher now than they | 
did a year ago, 


indicates one of the reasons why 
believe that prosperous conditions 
have been abundantly discounted. (3) Exports | 
of gold from this country have been threatened | 
of late. This does not look like cheaper money | 
on this side of the water. 

New York, October 29th JASPER. | 


The ‘‘ Angel’? of the Tombs. 


THE work, in the metropolis, of Mrs. | 
Ellen Foster, “The Tombs Angel,” as she 
is called, is a veritable inspiration to every 
other woman of humane thought. The 
name which has been applied to Mrs. Fos- 
ter is no misnomer, for she is indeed an | 
angel of mercy to those young girls who, 


through weakness and wickedness, reach 
the police court. “I work for those 


said Mrs. Foster, in a recent talk 
to a large company of men at the Christian | 
Association rooms in this city, 
when they into trouble other 
woman, and even the man the 
cause of her trouble, will have nothing to 
do with her.” Then went on to tell 
something of her work, and a most re- 
markable record it is. She said: ‘“ I went 
into this work sixteen years ago, because 
at that time I and my family 





* because 


got every 


who is 


she 


had every- 


thing to be thankful for in the world, and 
so I gave myself as a thank offering. That 


was when I resolved to devote my life to 
entrance upon it rather 
by accident: I was in a police court on 
a little matter of personal interest, when 
: happened to see a young girl, who had 
arrested for intoxication and disor- 
derly conduct. She told me she had been 
at a christening, where she drank several 
glasses of lemonade, into which some young 
men had put, for a joke, some gin. She 
thought it good and drank several times. | 
On her way home with some companions, | 
had laughed too loud, and had some 
words with a policeman, who had locked 
her up. I verified the story at the home 
of the girl, the department store where she 
worked, and eventually secured the girl’s 
release. Since that time 1 have worked 
| for women. When a young girl comes up 
in the courts as a first offender, I try to 
get her out under suspended sentence. | 
guarantee to clothe and feed her for a year, | 
and to keep her from evil. In the past two 
years [ have helped seven hundred girls. 


was 





In the entire sixteen years I have been 
doing this work, only eight girls have 
gone back to the prison.” 
A Valuable Hint. 
“T witt have revenge on my _ hus- | 


* Allow me, madam,” said a stranger 


the faces of those gathered at the table. | with a sympathetic gleam in his eye, “to 


dignant, she exclaimed, “You mustn’t 


‘sugh when I’m a-Godding! ” 


| 


show you this book on the art of making Sage 
shirts.” 




















PREVIOUS REPUTATION Pt OT 


DE DION MOTORETTES Saito * 


Highest Award by Automobile Club Sidhe: America, . 
New York - Buffalo Endurance Test, Sept., 1901. 
Highest Award—Gold Medal—Pan-American 


Exposition, 
DE DION BOUTON MOTORETTE Gn, Sv ria at: rae 


Garden, November 2-9, 1901. 


The 





Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Gentleman’s Whiskey 


American 





EVE 





ALWAYS BEST 


BY 
RY TEST 








Sold at all first 


WM. LANAHA 





-class cafés and by jobbers. 


N & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














WF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN 





IT'S $Ol/ +. 








Strengthens 
System 
Body 

Brain 

and Nerves. 





‘WORLD FAMOUS MARIANI TONIC 


Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental | 
Diseases. 

DosE—A small wine-glass full three 


times a day. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Refuse Substitutes. 





Big Mone 





rT a Tipe is nes 
—— roles. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of 
5 presses, type, paper, &c., 
The Prese + Meriden, Conn. 







fas LINE 
.\} YX AF 


Made or caved. Print your 
own a gy ¢, with 


ws NEN co. TROY. NY. 


LUA FS 
Ba ye BEST 
BUY THEM. 


SPENCERIAN 
Teaiteetec’ STEEL PENS 


lence for 
overt forty years 

















' Select a pen for Gour WPITIRG fom 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
tespondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








Flowers for Food. 


An English making 
some interesting investigations into the use 


writer has been 
of various flowers for food, a practice much 
more common, it appears, in the old days 
than in modern times. An old manual for 
housekeepers is referred to which contains 
recipes for syrup of roses, syrup of peach 
blossoms, and syrup of clove-giliflowers. It 
is hard to believe that when we are bidden 
to take “three pounds of damask rose- 
leaves” it is for the 
fcod for mere 
fitting for a 
dream banquet ; 
into bottles, we 


purpose of preparing 
humanity; it 
midsummer 


oT ey 
gross seems 


more night's 
yet the product is to be put 
are told, and stored for 
use, as though it were the prosaic pickle or 
marmalade. 
There is another method of preserving 
which is worth 
Take rosebuds, or 


roses quoting entire: 
any other flower, and 
pick them, cut off the white part from the 
red, and put the red flowers carefully 
through a sieve to take out the seeds; then 
weigh them, and to every pound of flowers 
take two pounds and a half of loaf sugar; 
beat the flowers pretty fine in a stone mor- 
tar, and by degrees put the sugar to them, 
and beat well till it is well incorporated 
together: then put into gallipots, 
| gruous to a recipe which is at 
| mencement, to keep seven years.” 
something delightfully incongruous in a 
recipe which is at the commencement so 
Herrickian, .ending with these common- 
place allusions to gallipots and leather. 
Roses were apparently a favorite article 
|of food in the time of our great-grand- 
mothers, for we also find a recipe for mak- 
ing a “conserve of roses boiled,’ and in 
this, too, great stress is laid upon remov- 
ing all the white; in the directions for pud- 
| ding-making, also, rosewater is a frequent 
flavoring. Next to roses the most popu- 
lar flower seems to have been the cowslip. 
Here is a description of ‘ cowslip  pud- 
ding,” intended primarily for a fast din- 
ner, but included among “a number of 
good dishes, which you may make use of 
for a table at any other time.’ Having 
got the flowers of a peck of cowslips, cut 
them small and pound them smaller, with 
half pound of Naples biscuits grated, and 
three pints of cream. Boil them a little, 
then take them off the fire, and beat up six- 
teen eggs with a little cream and a little 
rosewater. Sweeten to your palate (this is 
| a fine es of the modern ‘ sweeten to 
| your taste’ Mix it well together, butter 
| the dish, waa pour it in. Bake it, and 
| when it is done, throw fine sugar over and 
serve it up.” 
In this, as in 
wine,” 


con- 
the com- 
There is 


“e 


the “cowslip or clary 
we have a floral diet much disguised. 


Was it, one is tempted to ask, that the 
cowslips had some subtle flavor distin- 
guishable amid the cream and eggs and 


Naples biscuit, or were they added as a de- 
lightful affectation, to give a name which 
might appeal to the poetic sensibility of 
the guests, while their grosser tastes were 
satisfied by the other ingredients? This 
is a problem that, if it is to be solved at all, 
must be solved experimentally; but, the 
test may be unfair, for, perhaps, the mod- 
ern cookmaid’s hand has lost its cunning 
in the preparation of such delicacies, and 
we sigh for the taste of them in vain. 
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THE PARADE 











OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
MERRY HORTICULT- 
SHRINERS, URAL BUILD- 
AUGUST ING AND 
81ST. STATUARY. 
Mrs. Frank 8S. 
Charles Rh. Muller, 
Miller, Decorah, 
Baltimore. Ta. 























(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) THE FAMOUS 
ELECTRICITY BUILDING FROM 
THE NORTH. 

C. L. Baer. Buffalo. 
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THE IMPRESSIVE ELECTRIC TOWER FROM THE TRIUMPHAL BRIDGE. 
Mabel F. Fargo, Oil City, Penn. 


“ aT EL CANEY.” COMMEMORATING A WAR-STORY IN “ LESLIE'S 


WEEKLY.”—Fred A. Wood, Pittsburg. 














A STRIKING VIEW OF THE ESPLANADE, THE FIRST STEAM LAWN-MOWER 
LOOKING TOWARD THE ETH- EXHIBIT AT THE 


WOLAGT BUILDING. THE BRILLIANT ELECTRICAL TOWER AND STADIUM. — 
4 William Hahnel, New York City. COURT OF HONOR BY NIGHT. Mrs. C. R. Miller, Baltimore. 


Dr. Henry H. Cook, Detroit. 


OUR SPECIAL PAN-AMERICAN AMATEUR CONTEST.—BUFFALO WINS. 
(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
































Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is the best remedy for 
ieving and curing that asthmatic cough. Physicians 
ommend it. Buy only the genuine, John W. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


A Doubtful Saying. 
“WHAT can you say for this applicant? ” 
“He is honest as the day is long.” 
“ Ah, but the days are very short now.” 


Dr. 





THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 


CIVILIZATION. 
Tse NIcKEL PLATE RAILROAD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
alo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
his moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
nanufacturer, each claims his share of credit fon 
he city’s growth and development. Yet each reci- 
yns without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
on to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 

the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
umstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 

hich the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
ent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
ay would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
vith the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
y equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
f **the popular low-rate short line has been hon- 
stly earned And just now it happens that its 
ervice is to be called forth in a manner which, al- 
hough taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 
ree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
vill be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
ral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
w this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
lesignated as the possessor of ‘A peeriess trio” 
due to the fact of the three express trains that 
re sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
s far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
‘late offers accommodations such as dining and 
leeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 

Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
in daily over the West Shore line from New York 
ity to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
hicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 
ars are made a feature of the service.. And the 

Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 
iffords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 

Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the points 
f universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
hautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
he eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
leep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 
iunticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 

» catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
alls—‘* the thunderer of waters *’—never before of- 
ered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
it the present moment. The electric installments 
1ave combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
iiry scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
vhirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
he enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
erved only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
heir introduction have proved pages They range 
n price from 35 cents to $1.00,and meet the popular 
jemand better than any other form. 
overs the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 
his would amount to several dollars, while a light 
ater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is 

not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
ire the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 

equaled by any. The water used is from the famous 

Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, 0. 








One dollar | 


e | 
Or course you can live without telephone service, but 


u don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
rvice saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 
Manhattan from $60 a year. New York Telephone Co. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs.Winstow’s Soortn- 
; Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
res wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne has no supe- 
x. A large yearly increase in its sales says so. 


rue Sohmer Piano has received the First Medal of 

lerit and Diploma of Honor at the Centennial Exhibi- 
It has the endorsement of the leading artists in 
» United States and foreign countries. 


n. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
RICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


GURE 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


oO 
Ve) 


“ CONSUMPTION 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
“ermanently Cured, Y treated at home unde: 
same guaranty. if you 2 mercury, iodide potash, 
uid still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
‘ore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
‘\Y part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


/4 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. 
11 $800,000 We soneh ae ed in? 





To Amateur Photographers. 


Lestie’s WEEKLY was the first publication in 
the United States to offer prizes for the best 
work of amateur photographers. We offer a 
prize of five dollars for the best amateur photo- 
graph received by us in each weekly contest, the 
competition to be based on the originality of the 
subject and the perfection of the photograph. 
Preference will be given to unique and original 
work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events. We invite all amateurs to enter 
this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are 
sent for this purpose with a request for their re- 
turn. All photographs th Ms in the contest 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our 
use unless otherwise directed, and one dollar 
will be paid for each photograph we may use. No 
copyrighted photographs will be received, nor | 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. 
Many photographs are received, and those ac- 
cepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should ap- 
pear on the back of the photograph, except when 
letter postage is paid, and in every instance care 





are not always used. They are subject to return 
if they are ultimately found unavailable in mak 
ing up the photographic contest. Preference ts 
always given to pictures of recent current events 
of importance, for the news feature ts one 
the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. | 
The contest open to all readers of Lesiie’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

Spectat Prizes.—We offer special prizes of 
ten dollars to each prize-winner, until further 
notice, for the most unique, original, and attrac- 


must be taken to use the proper amount of | 
postage. Photographs must be entered by the 
makers. Silver paper with a glossy finish should | 
be used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not | 
suitable for reproduction. Photographs “return | 


f 
o 


is 


tive pictures in the following classes: Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Year's subjects. 
Contestants should mention the class in which 
they desire to compete. 

News and Vi1ews.—News photographs of 


special public interest only, sent with brief ex 
planatory notes, will be paid for at the rate of 
two dollars for each one used, manuscript in 
cluded. 

N. B.—Communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie's Weekly, 110 Fifth Ave 
nue.” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga 
sine,” or other publications having no connec 
tion with ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.” 


He Saved Her. 

“°T1s she!” 

Harold Blinks shaded 
glare of the setting sun 
the plain. 

Harold was spending his vacation and | 
a portion of his father’s money in Turkey 
when he uttered the words with which our 
story opens. | 

A lovely maiden was gracefully leaping | 
in his direction, her flowered bloomers flap- | 
ping in the breeze, and Harold recognized | 
her as one whom he had observed peeping 
at him from behind a blind in Constanti- 
nople a few days previous. 

He dashed forward to meet her. 

She dropped exhausted into his arms. 

“Save me!” she gasped; “I have es 
eaped, but the minions of my royal master 
are even now on my track.” 

* Fear not, sweet one,” said Harold, all 
his American blood rushing to his head; 
“with me you are safe from harem.” 

[The purpose of the author having been 
fulfilled, he does not consider it necessary 
to carry the matter further.] 





his eyes from the 
and gazed across 





A Newspaper Curiosity. 


Jones—* I say, Thompson, you ought to 
see the Daily Bugle this morning. Great | 
hit! Big sensation! ” 

Thompson—‘ What. was it 

Jones—‘ Why, it told how a girl at 
Jimville figured in some sort of an affair 
up there, and it omitted to say that she 
was pretty and a daughter of a leading | 
citizen.” 


A Bargain Girl. 


Mr. West End—*“ What do you think of 
my copy of ‘ Cinderella,’ uncle?” 

Uncle Forecorners—‘ You mean that 
picter’ of a lady washin’ dishes? Don’t 
think it’s any ’count at all. Why didn’t 
the artist hev her doin’ crewel-work, like 
her aunt Pamela when she had _ her’n 
took?” 


9%” 


Winter Tourist Rates—Season 1901-1902. 
Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter 
resorts of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South | 
and South-west, announces excursion tickets will be 


write ot on sale October 15th to April 30th, with final 
1 


mit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining and Pullman Service 
on all through trains, For full particulars regarding | 
rate, descriptive matter, etc., call on or address New | 


nate cases. Wehave | York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or Alex. S. 


‘ed the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway. 
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MIXED. 

Cyrus JAYSON (on his way home after having had a good 
time in the city)—‘* Whistle away, dern ye! ye can’t fool yer 
Uncle Cyrus; I’ve seen them kinetescope pictur’s afore.” 
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~ 6, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


HECLUB~ | 
COCKTAILS 


Don’t be prejudiced against bottled 
Cocktails until you have tried the 
Club brand. No better ingredients 
can be bought than those used in 
their mixing. The older they grow 
the better they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 
opened. You certainly appreciate 
an old bottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
Seven kinds. All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them. 





Hartford, Conn, London. _ 
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VALLEY RAILROAD 


Dinect Route ro rue PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


$9.00 round trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each weck good 5 days 








Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ing combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. 
Austin, the celebrated 
scalp and skin special 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa- 
tion. who willsend you 
absolutely Free a 
Diagnosis of your spe- 
cial case after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc- 
tedand powerful mic- 
roscope. The 
addition he will send 


New Hair 
friends about it. 








a special 


our case putup in a little box, also a 
ree. yhen you are cu 
which 1s the forerunner of baidness, and grow 
Prof. = asks that you tell your 
en 


no m 


ainat. or totally baid writ ‘and 
cure. nd 2c for postage. Write To-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN,2.1@ McVicker’s Building, Chicago, Il. 


SEND THREE HAIRS FOR | 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION 








re is no charge whatsoever, and in 


prescri tion for 
lute! 


of Dandruff, 


If youare 


nd the 


BESTFOR THE 























| Put in colander 


SEND ONE COUPON AND 10 CTS. 
FOR OUR DOLL. 





minute. 


DON'T COOK. 
1. Pour the dry flakes from the pack- 
age into a colander. 
Put a liberal amount of salt into a 
little boiling water. 
Pour the boiling salted water on the 
rice, through the.colander. 
Drain, shake slightly, and turn out 
on a hot dish ; serve with sugar 
and milk. 
and the rice is perfectly 
prepared in less than a 





That is all— 
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BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the 
quantity. 
1-Ib. trade-mark re 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
> Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 

For special 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
$1 aes eA 4 8t., N. ¥. 


Always 
bags. 


terms 


Box 289. 


EAT COOK’S FLAKED RICE 


-FOR BABY TOO. 
NEW BORN INFANTS—One cup of 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, one quart 
boil 


water, 


pint of milk, pinch of salt, and a 

very little sugar, and strain. - 
THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD — . 3 

Use double the quantity of | Empty into 
Flaked 
(two cups) and do not 


Cook’s 


strain. 





33¢ 


regular 
acked in 


address 


BOWELS 


pf yon haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
wels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 











CAND ¢ 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢c,50c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S22a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
. Dept. {. 4, Leban sn, Ohio. 
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minutes, add a 











Rice 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., 
1 Union Square New York. 
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GLOVE DEPT 











GUESS AGAIN. 


CLERK 
Miss WAYBACK 


‘¢ What kind of gloves, madam 
‘¢ Mercy sakes, no! 


walking gloves ?” 
I don’t wear gloves on my feet.” 





NOVEMBER 7, 1901. 








Produce each a dis- 


| Alcohol, pe peving genase 

Opium, pathology ne dis- 
|| Tobacco 
Using ” 


ease yields easily to 
thetreatment as ad- 
ministered at the 
following Keeley In- 
stitutes ; 





Buffalo, N. Y., 

799 Niagars St. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 

420 Williams Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
Third and Soares ‘st. 
San Franeiseo, (Cal., 
1170 Market Si. 
West Haven, Conn. 2803 Locust St. 
Washington, D. C. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
211 No. Capitol Ste. 17, 19 & 21 Sheldon 
Bright. lik. St. 
wren, ind. Omaha, Neb., 
1908 So. Adams St. Cor. 19th and 
New Orleans, La., 
1628-38 Velicity ‘be. 
Portland, 
151 Com ayes St. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Kansas City. Mo., 
716 West 10 St. 
St. Louis, Mo 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
164 East Firs 
South St. 
Seattle, “ ashington. 
29 Sullivan Block, 
Winnipeg, Man., 
65 Roslyn Road. 


Leavenworth Sts. 
Carson City, Nev 
North Conway, N,H. 
White Plains, N.Y. 





Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 
ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 


T IS because I know it does 
save them, because I know it 
is God’s trath that I take the 

deepest interest in the Keeley Cure, 
and so long as I live I shall raise 
my boice in advocating its efficacy. 

Rt. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY, 

Bishop of North Dakota. 


SAY in conjunction and uni- 
son With the mothers who 
have been blessed: God bless 
and prosper the Keeley Treatment. 


Mrs. LEONORA M. LAKE, 
Third Vice-President, C. T. A. U. 


Plainfield, Ind, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 North eg Bee 


Pr Neborm OO 
Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I., 


06 Washington’ St. 
* Dallas, Tex., 
t Belleview Pi. 
es. 


J 403 | Ne. “ath st. ™ 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Teronto. Ont., 

786 Queen St., West. 








“Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. LEsuig E. KEELEY, M.D.,LL.D. 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


That’s 





IF you have never used the 








SNAP HOOKS AND EYES 








you cannot realize how much comfort and 


convenience you are missing. 


Try them 


on your next gown, and you will, after a 
few days’ use, discover a lifetime of con- 
venience in dressing and undressing. . All 
dealers, and Snap Hook and Eye Company 
of America, general offices, 25 Broad St., 


New York. 








eloenol 
Constable KE 


Fashionable Furs. 


Short Coats—in Broadtail, 


Seal and Persian. 


Fur-Lined Paletots, Ulsters 
and Capes. 


Neck Scarfs and Muffs. 


Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





OVERLAND LIMITED 


The luxurious train of 
Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars and Buffet-Library 
Car (with barber) which 
runs from 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO 


Every day in the year via 


| Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 


oe 


All agents sell tickets by this route. 

















CHEW... | 


\Beeman’s; | 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 
Gum + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 

























RESERVES THE Halk ALP 
f 
ih EE THALES Tt pk 








aweek will about pay the pre 
mium on anEndowment Policy 


for $1,000. A small amount you 


say. It may appear to your eyes 








like this. 

$| 
Twenty years from now how- 
ever when the policy matures, 
you may need the money, and 


the amount of the policy will 


look like this 


1000: 


WORTH or FUN 
FOR 2 CENTS. 
Our wonderful puzzle, 


“The Changing Faces” 


has carried no end of fun to 
thousands of homes, and _ set 
whole villages asking, ‘* How is 
it done ?’”’ 


Very simple, but will keep you 
puzzling for hours. 
WHAT PEOPLE WRITE US: 


“The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and § 


ingenious. Have had much fun showing it to 
” 


friends. 
**One of the werenageres things I ever saw. 


(From Colorado),— 


that ever came over the Pike.’ 


FR FREE tr for 2c. stamp tog 
cover cost of mailing. ; 
ADDRESS 
DEPARTMENT D 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
PROPRIETORS OF 


WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOapPs 





In addition to the face of the pol- 
icy,accumulated profits are paid 


If you would like further inform 





ation fill up and mail coupon below. 





THE EQUITABLE SOGIETY, Dept.No.23 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ 
if issued to a man 





_____years of age. 


Name___ 





Address 














postage prepaid wi upon nn) of $1.50. 
PINAUD’S LBPORTATION OFFICE, 46 E, 14th St,, N 1. 


236 02. bottle, 








CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE IMITED—The New York Central. 





*Je's the cleverest puzzle 






